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Preface 


The genesis of this book may be traced back to 1971, when Unesco began 
work on a long-term programme to promote new trends in higher education. 
This programme closely reflects the Organization’s commitment to lifelong 
education as a guiding principle for the essential renewal of educational 
systems. 

Considering that conventional institutions of higher education were often 
poorly suited to the needs of contemporary society, Unesco undertook a 
number of studies on current experiments seeking to establish or develop 
alternatives to traditional university structures and on related themes. These 
studies, which covered individual countries or groups of countries in various 
regions of the world, have served as background documentation for several 
Unesco meetings. A symposium on the role of higher education in lifelong 
education, held in Moscow in June 1974, provided an opportunity for a 
general exchange of ideas and experiences in this area. A meeting of experts 
on post-secondary education for persons gainfully employed was convened in 
London, in July 1976, its aim being to submit suggestions or advice on the 
preparation and implementation of Unesco’s programme in the field of post- 
secondary education. The above-mentioned studies, as well as the papers 
prepared for Unesco meetings in this field, have contributed to the material 
embodied in the present work, which may be considered a major outcome 
of the Organization’s programme on new trends in higher education. 

Unlike Lifelong Education and University Resources (also being published in 
this series, in co-operation with the International Association of Universities), 
the present work covers not only universities but other types of higher educa- 
tional institutions as well: polytechnics, community colleges, junior colleges 
and so on. Conversely, it does not attempt to deal with the whole range of 
educational programmes in such institutions. It is only marginally concerned 
with adult literacy programmes and similar efforts at remedying past defects 
in basic education. The focus here is on programmes and courses at the 
‘post-compulsory’ level, designed for persons with a certain amount of educa- 
tional experience. Finally, it is the work of a single author, whereas the earlier 
book consisted of eight contributions on the same theme, each based on a 
specific national context. These contributions have served in turn to provide 
certain examples in the present work. 


This book is addressed mainly to students, teachers, administrators and 
policy-makers in higher education, all of whom may well be affected by 
attempts to implement some of the current proposals for lifelong education. 
It will also be of interest to many members of the general public, either 
because they are concerned with such issues in a disinterested spirit or because 
they themselves wish to benefit from expanding opportunities for lifelong 
higher education. 

The author, Gareth Williams, is a specialist in the economics of education. 
He is currently Professor of Educational Planning and Director of the Insti- 
tute for Research and Development in Post-Compulsory Education at 
Lancaster University, United Kingdom. He previously served as Associate 
Director of the Higher Educational Research Unit at the London School of 
Economics and worked for a number of years at the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development. Before writing this book, Professor 
Williams actively participated in several Unesco activities in the field of higher 
education. 


The opinions expressed in this publication are those of the author and do 
not necessarily reflect those of Unesco. 
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The activities as a whole should contribute to making a reality of lifelong education; 
the transformation of higher studies and the change over from systems which,in many cases, 
are rigid and élitist to systems which are increasingly diversified and accessible to people 
who were previously more or less excluded from them must be facilitated in such a way as to 
reduce the cleavage between urban and rural populations and between in tellectual and manual 
workers. (Unesco Medium-Term Plan 1977-1982, Objective 5:7): 


Introduction 


The concept of lifelong learning can be found embedded in the 
writings of many of the great educational thinkers of the past. 
However, it is only in recent years that it has come to be widely 
advocated as a guiding principle for the whole of education. The 
concept of ‘the learning society’ suggests that it enshrines a widely 
felt contemporary need. 

From the point of view of educational policy, a major difficulty 
is that ‘learning’ takes place in the minds of individual human 
beings as they react with their environments and use their powers 
of reason, imagination and memory. A study of lifelong learning 
would need to focus mainly on the psychology of individual hu- 
man beings and their interactions with other people and their 
physical surroundings. 

Education by contrast is purposive learning in which the 
interactions between individuals and their environments are 
mediated through specialized institutions whose role is to encour- 
age and stimulate learning activities and shape their form and 
content. ‘Lifelong education’ is thus primarily about institutions 
and social arrangements and this book is primarily about social 
and institutional arrangements in higher education that are likely 
to favour the development of the learning society. All comments 
on ways and methods of so-called ‘self. learning’, with its possibi- 
lities and limits, have therefore been deliberately left aside in the 
present study. 

There have always been a few individuals who have been able to 
undertake lifelong education. Many of them have been connected 
with higher education. University professors who have sabbatical 
leave for independent study every few years are perhaps the most 
favoured. The modern concept of lifelong education, however, is 
different in at least two ways. First (and this is in conformity with 
the principle and aim of democratization), opportunities for life- 
long education should be made available to the greater number as 
part of the right to education and not be restricted to a few 
Second, lifelong education should not be equated with continuing 
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education for adults: a plea for mass lifelong E a 
rethinking of the whole educational system, which shou! t ne 
an integrated network of diversified educational offers amaa 
providing equal opportunities for all people at all ager ; leir 
lives. Universities and other institutions of higher e lucation 
should play a central role in confronting the challenges this poses. 
It is to explore the nature of their contribution that the present 
study has been written. Lifelong higher education is meant to 
refer to the higher education component of the educational system 
i i is perspective. 

i e hes has been mainly concerned with an exami- 
nation of the issues involved in the continuing Unesco programme 
on the role of higher education in lifelong education. Unesco has 
already made a major contribution to the current world-wide 
popularity of the idea of lifelong education through the work of 
the International Commission on the Development of Education 
and its influential report Learning to Be as well as through very 
many other publications and documents, among the most signi- 
ficant being P. Lengrand’s Introduction to Lifelong Education. The 
author acknowledges the value of these and the following pages 
contain quotations and extracts from many of them. 

It is not intended to duplicate the many excellent national 
papers on the subject, though all of those available in the first half 
of 1976 have been read and taken into account. The resources 
available for the study meant that the author had to rely entirely 
on already published work or readily available Unesco documents 
for background information. The book aims to provide an ana- 
lytical review of the literature and the issues involved and not a 
comprehensive statement of the current situation in Unesco 
Member States. Neither is it intended to cover the whole field of 
lifelong education. In particular, it is concerned with adult literacy 


remedying past defects in basic 
education institutions can con- 


training of staff. 


Some examples have been given throughout the book, particu- 
larly in Chapter 3. Selecting examples is always arbitrary to some 
extent, and in the present case Particularly so, the main reason 
being the type and the amount of information available. As 
regards lifelong education, extensive documentation has been 
produced on various experiences already carried out, or being 
planned, in the Western industrialized countries. On the other 
hand, in spite of a longer tradition of lifelong education at higher 
education level, publications on this subject Covering the Euro- 
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pean socialist countries are rather limited. It also appears to be 
difficult to gain access to documentation regarding developing 
countries, and thus various aspects of the problem, as for in- 
stance the economics and financing of lifelong education in the 
Third World, have not been dealt with in this essay. In all events, 
it should be stressed that the aim of the examples which have been 
chosen, is to illustrate principles rather than to claim that practice 
in some countries is better than others. 

The author is extremely grateful to his colleagues in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research at Lancaster University for many 
helpful ideas and in particular to Duncan Nimmo who as well as 
contributing the ‘Bibliography’ made a substantial contribution to 
Chapter 3 and many useful comments on the whole text. 


iat 


1. A rationale for lifelong education 


EDUCATION FOR THE YOUNG 


In order to understand why the time appears ripe for further extension of edu- 
cational opportunities in a direction rather different from that taken up to 
now, it is helpful to reflect on why in all previous societies most formal educa- 
tion has taken place early in the lives of young people. The fact that this is an 
almost universal phenomenon makes it unlikely that it can be associated with 
any particular economic or social order. This is not to claim that all learning 
throughout history has been concentrated on youth nor that all educational 
thinkers have claimed that it should be. Ettore Gelpi has shown how, in many 
earlier civilizations, learning continued to take place throughout people’s 
lives through religious organizations, craft and trade associations and so on.! 
Unesco’s Director-General, Amadou-Mahtar M’Bow, has pointed out that 
some of the world’s great educational thinkers have advanced the concept of 
continuing education. 


The Koran admonishes all believers to learn from the cradle to the grave, and Comenius 
wrote some three hundred and twenty years ago: ‘As the world is a school for the whole 
of mankind, from the beginning to the end of time, each age of man is his own school, 
from the cradle to the grave.’ It is no longer enough to echo Seneca when he said, ‘It is 
never too late to learn’. Rather, one should say ‘Each age is intended to learn, and the 
same limits are imposed on both man’s life and his learning’.? 


However, it remains the case, especially in developed countries, that formal 
education has in the past normally been something that concerns mainly 
children and young people and that this tendency has very much increased 
since the industrial revolution intensified the division of labour. 

There are psychological, sociological and economic reasons why much 
formally structured learning takes place early in life. 

The psychological case is essentially that there are some things at least that 
people learn better in childhood and youth. Children are ready to learn certain 


1. Ettore Gelpi, Storia della Educazione, Milan, Francesco Vallardi, 1967. 
2. Speech by Amadou-Mahtar M’Bow, Director-General of Unesco, at the University of Sherbrooke (Canada), 
25 October 1975. (Unesco doc. DG/75/19.) 
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things at certain stages of their lives. Ability to master numerical concepts 
and to indulge in abstract reasoning mark two well-known points in the 
intellectual development of many children. The aim of the educator must be to 
seize the best moment for giving a child or young person the opportunity to 
develop his abilities along the lines ordained by his biological development, 
even though in practice economic and social circumstances have often pre- 
vented this from happening for the majority of young people. 

Sociology provides a rather different explanation. Childhood and youth is a 
time of socialization during which young people learn to live in the society 
into which they are born. It is not possible to cope with modern life if the 
learning of many basic skills is postponed for more than a short period. 
Language is the most obvious social skill, literacy is becoming almost as 
important, hence the emphasis in lifelong education on literacy programmes for 
those who were not able to learn to read and write in their youth. Since child- 
hood is a period in which children will learn something from whatever en- 
vironment they are in, there isa certain social logic in putting them in one 
where what they learn is constructive and creative and which lays the founda- 
tion for a satisfactory adult life. 

The Laan se justification for early learning is in two parts. First, the eco- 
nomic Eaa eure out of the labour market in order to study is in 
most et en TE than for most adults. Thus it is cheaper, in 
Ge z sor ga Orgone, to concentrate on educating children. 

econd, her in life a person is able to acquire knowledge or skills, the 
longer the period in which he can derive economi 

Bea aoe en ere nomic benefits from them. 
_ When | rations are combined, they provide overwhelming 
justification for the concentration of a great pz ion i i 
i 1 great part of education in early life and, 
despite the claims of some of the more enthusiasti i i 
e hon fhdeseat ant, nthusiastic propagandists for lifelong 
in the present book is chat, Tin Tone aes hemost important alale tad" 
n te J , in the long run, a successful system of lifelong 
Site soing people a hi an initial period of basic education during 
education that wil ai a ee and a spree © 
du 4 enable them to make good use of the available opportu- 
nities for continued learning. Of a RE 
evelopine world. sll he g. course many countries, particularly in the 
HOD : lave to make great efforts to provide education, in- 
cluding in some cases higher ed i R ; i 
basic education. This should be a a or artti ee hever ad a 
ciple remains that one of the S as an emergency measure and the prin- 
e asıc aims of initial education should be to pre- 
sequent lifelong education. 


There are several reasons why the ¢ i 
above a s ified i 
light of recent developments. sop ta See on 17 


The extension of conventional education to cope with the great increase in 
knowledge and social skills a child is expected to acquire has made it normal 


in many countries for all young people to remain in school till midadolescence 
and a high proportion remain there until well into their early adult lives- 
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Theories about psychological stages of development have been concentrated 
mainly on the pre-adolescent development of children and the evidence that 
late adolescence is the appropriate stage for learning any particular knowledge 
or skills is very much weaker. Indeed there are some reasons for believing that 
late adolescence and early adulthood may be particularly bad periods in which 
to concentrate on formal education. The desire for experience of ‘real life’ is 
one of the main reasons given by otherwise able young people who leave 
school prematurely. At root, ‘real life’ often means doing the things that 
adults do, getting a job, rejecting the authority of parents and parent substi- 
tutes, experimenting with wider social relationships and so on. 


EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


There is very little evidence to show that given the right learning conditions 
and the right type of previous preparation, the ability of middle-aged people to 
learn is generally inferior to that of adolescents or young adults. As we shall 
see in Chapter 4, new theories about the learning process, particularly those 
related to human information processing, suggest that with appropriate 
teaching methods adults can be as efficient information processors as young 
people. While psychological considerations offer a justification for devoting 
childhood and early adolescence to full-time education, they provide a much 
less secure basis when mass education is extended to late adolescence and early 
adulthood. 

The sociological foundations of early education are equally insecure at the 
level of upper-secondary and higher education, particularly in the context of 
rapid economic and social development, which is especially relevant for the 
developing nations. It is often older people who feel the need for socialization 
into the rapidly changing environment in which they find themselves. 

Rapid technological change has dealt an equally severe blow at the econo- 
mic arguments for concentrating all education in early life. If much of the 
specialized knowledge acquired in higher education is obsolete in a period 
considerably shorter than the lifetime of an individual there is no particular 
economic reason for obtaining that knowledge early in life and in any case 
people will need to undergo retraining and ‘refreshment’ from time to time in 
order to maintain the value of their ‘human capital stock’. 

For all these reasons the time is obviously ripe for a major reappraisal of 
previously held assumptions about the inevitable expansion of education 
necessarily taking the form of longer and longer periods of full-time education 
early in life. 

There are also several more practical considerations. Many countries have 
serious problems of adolescent behaviour related in part to the desire of young 
people to enter what they see as ‘real’ life rather than continue the artificial 
life of the school. At the same time, many adults are anxious to compensate 
for educational opportunities missed in youth particularly in developing 
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countries where the expansion of primary and secondary education has been 
especially recent and rapid. Furthermore, the rapid economic growth in such 
countries requires skilled manpower to be made available at much faster rates 
than could be sustained if middle- and high-level vocational education were 
concentrated only on young people. Finally, the cost of ever-increasing 
periods of full-time initial education is placing an intolerable burden on the 
public budgets of even the richest countries and in recent years higher educa- 
tion in particular has been subject to severe financial constraints in many 
countries. The fact that much lifelong education will be informal, part time 
and organized in short courses is thus an added attraction to many policy 
makers. 


LIFELONG HIGHER EDUCATION AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


At first sight it might well appear that lifelong education and particularly the 
higher education component in lifelong education have little relevance in 
less-developed countries that have no universal participation in primary 
schools. In a situation where some children receive no education at all, it is 
hard to justify the allocation of extensive resources to the lifelong education 
of some adults. In a paper to a Unesco seminar on post-secondary education 
for persons gainfully employed held in London in July 1976, Dr AR AA 
from Egypt remarked that ‘lifelong education being a modern innovation of 
western industralized culture is considered in Egypt and in most countries of 
a aes of pe penine a luxury which has not yet grown roots’. One 
of the main themes of this book i i e ea ` 
successful if young people are vi pt pers: is likely to be ger 
basic education. How X ing their initial period O 
: ever, there are some features of d 3 ias 
that make certain aspects of lifelong educati ee 
8 education particularly important. These 


along with the expansion 
g with of more conventi ‘ i 
gap in attitudes and aptitudes between ei radar 


to bec z i young people and their elders is likely 

Culturally Been hye and to create many social and personal tensions. 

Economically sees a P different interests from their parents. 
ies whi i ons as young people seek to apply new 

ideologies more in keepa a tional methods politically, new 
x 1 e j P 

compete with older systems of “a and social development may 


Of immediate concern to man . , 
: : y developing countries j tain 
quickly the qualified manpower necessary to SrA ntries is the need to ob 


administrations, their own education and medic 
tions in their own industrial development. The q 


their own public and private 
al services and the key post- 
uickest and least socially divi- 
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sive way of acquiring such manpower is by selecting suitable people from 
amongst those already in the labour force and retraining them and upgrading 
their skills. It is possible to develop imaginative programmes so that the 
training of young students and of older workers is integrated to the mutual 
advantage of both. Experienced adults can acquaint younger students with 
practical aspects of job skills while younger people with a more theoretical 
training can help mature students to master theoretical frameworks which may 
be strange to them. Under such arrangements the higher education component 
of lifelong education would not appear as a competitor for scarce resources 
with more traditional types of higher education. They constitute an example of 
a situation where higher education, because of the already high level of its 
students’ educational attainment, can contribute to lifelong education more 
easily than can the lower levels of education. 

Other countries at an early stage of economic development have well-devel- 
oped educational systems. These countries have old established cultural tradi- 
tions, often stretching back for many centuries, and have inherited educational 
systems based on traditional cultures. In other cases the traditional formal edu- 
cation system has been inherited from colonial times and is ill adapted to mod- 
ern conditions. The general educational problem in such countries is the adap- 
tation of traditional formal education which is often not geared to the needs 
of rapid economic and social development. The traditional education adults 
receive does not prepare them for the world in which they find themselves. The 
particular problems of this kind of society again necessitate the development of 
lifelong education. 

In nearly all educational systems, and usually for good reasons, the higher 
education system is the dominant force in the education structure, and changes 
in attitudes and orientation in higher education percolate through to other 
branches of education—partly through the training of teachers for schools and 
non-university institutions, but also through the admission requirements 
and their role in the process of certification for employment. 

An aspect of the transition from a traditional to a modern society that is 
increasingly being perceived as of fundamental importance is the ability of the 
society to grasp new technologies, new methods of thinking, new cultural 
values, new social patterns, without rejecting what is valuable in the older 
system. The history of industrialization in many countries is filled with 
examples of situations where new forms of production have uprooted old social 
relationships and cultural patterns and have offered in return material progress 
but with unsatisfying life syles to accompany it. One of the roles of universities 
in economic development is to analyse such economic and social changes so 
that the path of development can be of benefit to all members of society and not 
merely some groups at the expense of others. 
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LIFELONG HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The case for lifelong higher education in the richer countries of the developed 
world is both weaker and stronger than in nations at earlier stages of economic 
development. It is weaker in that, with educational systems already reasonably 
well adapted to the requirements of economic and social development, there is 
less need for formal educational arrangements to help stimulate such develop- 
ment. It is stronger in that such countries as a rule already have well developed 
systems of basic education that can provide the springboard for the develop- 
ment of lifelong education at higher levels. It is, however, important for such 
countries to renew constantly the roots of their high-level technological devel- 
opment. Maintaining a high degree of economic development may be nearly as 
difficult as achieving it in the first place. 

In the past, great civilizations have risen and declined and some interpreta- 
tions of this process suggest that the seeds of decline are contained in the success 
itself. Having universities geared to lifelong education cannot of course prevent 
such a regression. It can be an aspect of positive social attitudes which will en- 
sure continuing development ofa society rather than its stagnation and decline. 

A particular aspect of this issue that has been experienced in some Western 
European and North American countries is the phenomenon that has come to 
be called ‘future shock’.! Briefly the thesis is that the pace of social and techno- 
logical change has been so rapid during the past quarter of a century, even in 
already industrialized countries, that people have difficulty in adjusting to the 
concomitant changes in their private and social lives. The solution often sug- 
gested is to slow down the pace of social and technological change. This is, not 
unnaturally, more attractive to those individuals and social groups who have 
already achieved a high standard of living than it is to their less fortunate con- 
temporaries. This is not the appropriate place for an extended essay on the ad- 
esa and disadvantages of social change; but what should be stressed is 
PE am aa hasan important role to play in enabling people to react 

uctively to the opportunities created by technological change and reform 
ae in the economically advanced as in developing countries. 
one antage or economically advanced countries with well-established 
c a systems as far as the development of systems of lifelong education 
is concerned lies in the simple fact that they have the resources. Although all 
economic choices involve some sacrifice, richer countries do not have the same 
acute limitation on resources as their less privileged neighb isi 

A r l ghbours. The decision to 

promote lifelong education at higher levels in a country which has already 
achieved universal primary and secondary education and is well on the way t 
mass higher education is a far easier one to take than a similar decision in a 
country where large numbers of young children have no formal education. 

It is, of course, easy to exaggerate the resource problem. One of the main 
themes of the present book is that the concept of lifelong education implies new 


1. After the book of the same title by Alvin Toffler, 
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ways of thinking about the provision of higher education in general and is not a 
simple transfer of resources from the education of the young to the education of 
adults. The view that lifelong education is an ‘alternative’ to existing systems in 
as far as it competes for resources is to some extent misleading. The resources 
issue is discussed at length in Chapters 5, 6 and 7, but it is worth foreshadowing 
that discussion here by pointing out that in one of the richest countries of the 
world, the United States of America, the Carnegic Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation initially began to be interested in the idea of lifelong higher education 
on the grounds that it might save resources by creating a higher proportion of 
well-motivated students. 

One example of the adaptation of existing educational arrangements is the 
use in some countries of students in higher education as teachers for a part of 
their period of study. ‘Each one teach one’ is a very perceptive slogan. Such 
arrangements are becoming increasingly important in many countries and 
show how imaginative use of resources can help to alleviate the competition for 
them between different branches of education. Nevertheless the allocation of 
resources and the establishment of priorities cannot be entirely ignored and the 
problems these create are less acute in richer countries. 

We can summarize most of the above by saying that there are in essence two 
underlying reasons why some form of continuiing education throughout life, 
available for all citizens, is more relevant in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century than at any previous period in history. The first is that the pace of 
technological, economic and social change is now so rapid that a single dose of 
education in youth is no longer sufficient to last a lifetime. In work, in leisure 
and in citizenship, individuals need frequent opportunities to renew and revita- 
lize their knowledge and attitudes. The second is that the pursuit of equality 
between individuals is now almost universally accepted as one of the main aims 
of economic and social policy. One of the essential prerequisites of full social 
equality is that all people should have opportunities to develop their full 
potential in the social situation in which they find themselves. This applies as 
much to adults (who may have missed opportunities or made wrong choices in 
their youth) as it does to the present generation of young people. 

Both these considerations apply to some extent in all kinds of society at all 
stages of economic and social development. However, the relative importance 
of different factors obviously varies between countries. Factors which are 
important in a country at a late stage of industrial development are not neces- 
sarily the same as those which are most urgent in countries that are just starting 
to industrialize. 


LIFELONG HIGHER EDUCATION AND EFFICIENCY 
Much of the early work on lifelong higher education and recurrent education 


in the 1960s arose from the growing realization that in many technical and 
applied scientific professions such as engineering, medicine and agriculture, 
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technological change was becoming so rapid that a single ‘dose’ of higher edu- 
cation early in life was no longer sufficient to last people throughout their 
working lives. Their knowledge became obsolete long before they reached 
retirement and this led to all kinds of tensions both in individuals and between 
individuals, especially between older and younger professional workers. One 
familiar example is provided by the computer revolution. In many professions, 
computer programming is an arcane mystery for people of middle age and 
above, while for younger people it is simply a routine technical skill that is 
acquired as a matter of course. l 

This need for updating of skills brought about by technological change led to 
the rapid development in many countries of what is often called ‘post experience 
higher education’ (PEHE). This has been the subject of a useful series of studies 
by the International Institute for Educational Planning. The studies revealed 
that there has been a considerable development in PEHE in many countries, 


especially in the areas of management education. This expansion has been 
partly the result of 


growing demand from governments, industry, agriculture and other branches of activities 
as well as from specialists and former graduates of higher education who wish to improve 
their qualifications, update or retrain.! 


Vladimir Stoikov has pointed out that there are two different processes which 
result in the need for refreshment of the skills and abilities of individuals. 


There is the physical deterioration of the individual and the deterioration of his skills 
and knowledge. These two are not necessarily related.2 


‘Physical deterioration’ provides an obvious reason for continuing education 
so as to help compensate for its effects. It also offers one less obvious reason 


for an emphasis on lifelong education in developing countries. Stoikov points 
out that:3 


Morbidity and mortality rates vary with age and clearly determine working life expec- 
tancy, and therefore the length of the period over which the benefit of an investment in 
skill and knowledge may be expected to be reaped. Accordingly, major changes in health 
and mortality in developing countries in the past decade must have exercised 


an impor- 
tant influence on incentives to acquire skills and knowledge at almost 


any age. 
In other words, if people are healthy and live longer it is more worthwhile for 


society to invest in their education. 
However, Stoikov goes on to point out: 


|. Victor Onushkin, Final Report, Paris. IEP, November 1974. (IIEP/534/2A.) 


2. Vladimir Stoikov, “Recurrent Education: Some Neglected Economic Issues’, International Labour Review 
7 (Geneva), Vol. 108. No. 2/3, August-September 1973. 


3. ibid. 
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Physical detétioratioti ís wlso'important because of its impact on learning capacity, how- 
ever that is defined. It appears that this capacity increases up to a certain age, often dif- 
fering for different occupations, and then declines steadily. This declining phase is a 
deterrent to postponing the learning process for too long, for it is bound to reduce the net 
real benefits of the education or to increase the costs of obtaining them. 
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Thus there is an intricate economic issue to be solved. Like any other form 
of capital, that represented by the skills and knowledge acquired by people in 
their basic initial education depreciates as they get older. Such skills and 
knowledge therefore need to be renewed from time to time, particularly if the 
expectation of healthy life increases. However, the costs of acquiring learning 
also increase as people get older. What Stoikov fails to mention or mentions 
only obliquely in his reference to changes in learning capacity ‘differing for 
different occupations’ is that the rate at which people’s ability to learn dim- 
inishes is strongly influenced by their environment. Quite independently of 
possible differences in intrinsic intellectual ability, it is intuitively obvious that 
an active university professor loses his capacity to learn less rapidly than 
someone in a dull routine job whose leisure-time activities are entirely passive. 
These issues are more throughly discussed in Chapter 4. For the moment we 
may merely note that as people get older they do forget things they have learnt 
and do lose the ability to absorb new information unless they have the oppor- 
tunity of using their knowledge and exercising their learning skills from time 
to time. Thus even if there were no technological change there would still be 
an important role for higher education in providing refresher facilities for 
adults at various stages in their working lives. To quote Stoikov again:! 


Deterioration of human capital in the form of skills, knowledge, good working habits, 
health, can be a very serious matter. The risk of such deterioration is particularly strong 
when human capital is not put to use for some time, as in the case of skilled or semi- 
skilled workers subject to long periods of unemployment. The problem may be even more 
serious for women, who, after a specialized higher education, spend 10-15 years outside 
the labour force bringing up their children. 


The deterioration of skills and knowledge occurs for several reasons and in 
several different ways. Many jobs, even highly skilled ones, involve a large 
amount of routine work and this can result in staleness. Workers develop 
automatic behaviour responses that inhibit them from responding to changes 
when they do occur. Boredom and even psychological illness can result. In 
jobs where sudden emergencies occur there may be dangerous consequences. 

In addition to more dramatic aspects of the problem, workers with special- 
ized skills often find themselves in situations where they are isolated from 
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others with similar skills. Opportunity for discussion with other specialists 
can be a valuable educational experience giving new interest to the job 
and enhancing efficiency. Similarly, conditions in factories often discourage 
workers from discussing with each other any but the most routine aspects of 
their work. The provision of opportunities for structured discussion with each 
other and with related workers from other enterprises can be an important 
function for educational institutions. Another type of deterioration of skills is 
that brought about not by changes in the individual but by new scientific 
discoveries and by changes in technology. People affected by such changes need 
to have their knowledge and skills updated from time to time if they are to 
continue to make their full contribution to the economy and to society. 
Obviously such retraining and updating is particularly important in many 
science- and technology-based professions such as medicine and engineering. 
The claim that the ‘half life’ of an engineer (i.e. the period over which half his 
knowledge becomes obsolete) is about six years has been widely quoted 
though there seems to be little empirical evidence to support the claim. Never- 
theless, it is increasingly obvious that in areas of science, such as medicine, 
engineering, eletronics and chemistry, no one can hope to acquire in his initial 
education more than a small part of the knowledge he will need during his 
working life. Apart from anything else, much of the knowledge he will require 
in his middle age will not have been discovered at the time of this youth. 

In our increasingly technological society, the need for such refreshing and 
updating of specialist technical skills is not limited to highly qualified pro- 
fessional workers—it includes many technicians and craftsmen as well. One 
homely example was the development of colour television which made it 
necessary to provide some retraining for many thousands of television techni- 
cians to service new sets. A growing economy is constantly introducing new 


products which are more economic to produce or which are simply preferred 
by consumers. 


Other developments consist of more effi 
existing consumer goods—agriculture, for e 
the use of farm machinery, chemical fertilizers and pesticides. Still other 
changes come about through mutations in economic conditions or social at- 
titudes. With every such change, some workers find that skills which were pre- 


viously socially valuable have become almost worthless. Adequate opportuni- 
ties for such people to acqui 


In countries aiming at r 


cient ways of producing already 
Xample, is revolutionized through 


the labour force severe 
ung people anxious for Promotion and older people 
who are worried about losing their jobs. The former will urge that their higher 
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educational qualifications entitle them to replace less-qualified older workers 
while the latter will stress the importance of experience gained at work. 


EQUITY AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


In spite of the rapid expansion of secondary and higher education during the 
past two decades, in most countries there is still a substantial majority of 
adults over the age of 30 with a bare minimum of education. Many of them 
would, if ten or fifteen years younger, have been able to proceed to higher edu- 
cation. Equity, as well as the economic efficiency considerations discussed in 
the previous paragraphs, demands that such adults be given whenever possible 
some chance of making up their lost educational opportunities. 

One category of people who miss educational opportunities in their youth in 
nearly all societies includes those whose intellectual development occurs later 
than is considered normal. Since many educational systems are geared towards 
the selection of those who are quick to learn at an early age, the number of 
such late developers who miss the opportunity of full personal development 
through education may well be very large. Again, considerations of equity and 
of economic efficiency coincide to some extent since not only is such a situa- 
tion unjust but the nation is also losing the full benefit of the undeveloped 
talents. 

Another large group of people with a pattern of educational needs different 
from those we now consider as normal consists of the large numbers of women 
who wish in their youth to have children and then to return to work. Although 
bearing and bringing up a family is physically, intellectually and emotionally 
very demanding, the kind of skills acquired in doing so do not on the whole 
lend themselves readily to the needs of employment outside the home. Oppor- 
tunities for mothers who wish to re-enter full-time employment in other than 
low-paid unskilled jobs are in general rare even where active measures are 
taken to promote sexual equality. Such opportunities depend on many social 
and institutional factors such as employers’ attitudes and flexibility of working 
arrangements but they are particularly dependent on the provision of ade- 
quate education and training opportunities at appropriate times in the lives of 
those concerned. 

In general, the development of lifelong education in a society will introduce 
much needed flexibility into the educational system, making it a more re- 
warding experience for children and young people as well as providing in- 
creased opportunities for adults to acquire new skills and continue the 
development of their potential abilities and their latent talents. No longer will 
opportunities once missed at school be missed for ever. Those young people 
who in their adolescence want to leave school and sample ‘real life’ will be 
able to do so secure in the knowledge that no doors are irrevocably closed to 
them. The pressure of examinations and the fierce scramble for credentials 
will be eased if people know that they have real opportunities to obtain them 
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at more than one point in their lives. If opportunities for higher education are 
available throughout people’s lives the curricula of secondary schools need no 
longer be completely dominated by the entry requirements of universities and 
other institutions of higher education. 

Within higher education, the presence of large numbers of adult students 
will emphasize the underlying social quality of teachers and students. The 
authority of teachers in the class-room and lecture hall will depend on the 
knowledge that they have to transmit rather than on their greater age and 
experience or on their position in the university hierarchy. Most higher educa- 
tion teachers who have been involved in the teaching of adults with con- 
siderable work experience comment on the benefits they have gained from the 
experience. a 2 

However, underlying all these specific justifications of some kind of lifelong 
education is the belief that a learning society, a society whose members never 
cease to acquire, interpret, evaluate and use new knowledge and skills is 
simply better to live in than one in which it is generally considered that after 


adolescence it is not necessary or appropriate for most people to indulge in 
sustained mental effort. 


SOME DEFINITIONS 


So far we have been discussing lifelong education as a general term covering 
a wide gamut of activities. These range from providing adults whose present 
skills have been rendered obsolete by technological change with opportunities 
to acquire new vocational skills to the creation of a situation where all people 
are so well taught in their childhood that they never cease to learn formally 
and informally whether or not institutional arrangements are made for their 
formal education in adult life. Before discussing in detail the various aspects 
of lifelong education in subsequent chapters, it is useful to clarify the various 
different concepts. 

There are by now many different words in use to describe lifelong education 
or some aspect of it. Recurrent education, permanent education, continuing 
education, further education, adult education, extra- 
sion education, are all terms in common u 
those who choose to use a different terminology, but the very wide range of 
concepts and definitions currently employed requires that any author in this 
area should make it quite clear exactly what he is writing about. 

An examination of ‘recurrent education’ in an international context has 


been undertaken by the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD), 


mural education, exten- 
se. It is not necessary to quarrel with 


The essence of the recurrent education proposition as it i 
distribution of education over the lifespan of the individ 
a break with the present practice of a long, 


s understood in this report is the 
J ual in a recurring way. This means 
uninterrupted pre-work period of full-time 
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schooling which has been described as a ‘front end model’. It also implies the alternation 
of education with other activities of which the principal would be work, but which might 
also include leisure and retirement. One of its essential potential outcomes is to make it 
possible for the individual to abandon the unalterable education-work-leisure-retirement 
sequence and to enable him to mix and alternate these activites within the limits of what 
is socially possible and in accordance with his own desires and aspirations.! 


It seems to the present author that the concept of recurrence, while an ex- 
tremely useful one, misses out some important aspects of lifelong education. 

Another concept is that of ‘permanent education’. Amongst international 
organizations this has been particularly the concern of the Council of Europe. 


Permanent education is not merely adult education or popular education. It includes the 
earlier stages of the educational process and recognises that optimal use can be expected 
from educational investment in men and women only if the different stages of education 
are integrated. Thus it involves the reconsideration of the purpose of primary and second- 
ary education in the light of the fact that those who participate in these stages will not 
only continue their education into immediate post-school stage, but will have opportuni- 
ties for educational refreshment and advancement at later stages in the life span.2 


This approach comes nearer to the idea of lifelong education. Instead of 
‘front end’ education and the continuing education of adults being posed as 
alternatives, the emphasis in this case is on the integration of the various 
branches and levels of education. This is one of the key concepts. If lifelong 
education is to be meaningful, it must involve existing educational activities 
right from the earliest years of primary school and not be thought of simply as 
an alternative way of providing education at the upper levels. The preparation 
of young people for lifelong education during their basic compulsory educa- 
tion must in the long run be an integral part of any system of lifelong edu- 
cation. 

A common and legitmate criticism of adult education is that many existing 
types of educational provision are used mainly by people who have already 
achieved high levels of education. This applies to nearly all aspects of adult 
education from evening classes and correspondence education in many coun- 
tries to the ‘open university’ type of institutions. It is, of course, hardly sur- 
prising. Those who have enjoyed or who have benefited most from their earlier 
educational experience are the most likely to want to take advantage of 
further educational opportunities throughout their lives. This draws attention 
to the impossibility of constructing a viable permanent system of lifelong edu- 
cation for society as a whole unless the foundations are well laid during the 
period of initial compulsory education. Partial exceptions to this rule are 


1. Recurrent Education: A Strategy for Lifelong Learning, Paris, Organization for Economic Co-operation and 


Development, 1973. 
2. E. G. Wedell, The Place of Education by Correspondence in Permanent Education, Strasbourg, Council of 


Europe. 1970. 
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schemes of basic adult education and particularly adult-literacy schemes. In 
iearly all countries the benefits of being able to read, write and carry out ele- 
nentary mathematical operations are so obvious and substantial that there is 
usually a demand for such facilities where they are provided, even though by 
jefinition they are directed towards the least-educated members of the adult 
population. It must be emphasized that the focus of the present book is on the 
role of higher education in lifelong education which, as we shall see in the 
next chapter, presupposes a certain basic level of educational attainment from 
its participants whether formally or informally acquired. 

However, the permanent education definition we have quoted still appears 
to view education as an activity that is separate from other adult activities— 
work, leisure, creative activity and so on. It still seems to be based on the 
notion that every now and then individuals would decide to invest some of 
their time and effort—and perhaps money—in obtaining some more educa- 
tion for themselves. 

The important point that is the essence of lifelong education proper lies in 
the integration of education with the other activities of all individuals in 
society. Education should not be seen as an activity separated from work but 
as an integral part of the career development of individuals. Similarly it should 
not be seen as something to be distinguished from leisure-time activities but 
as a satisfying way for people to spend a part of their leisure-time. Amadou- 


Mahtar M’Bow, Unesco’s Director-General, has suggested a very similar 
approach:! ; 


In order for education to inspire in a child a desire for lifelong learning, education must 
first remove the barriers which separate it from life. Education cannot be permanent 


except to the degree in which it is deeply embedded in the child’s human and cultural 
environment and deliberately related to the working world which constitutes an impor- 
tant part of adult life. 


This starting point is particularly important in any examination of the role of 
higher education in lifelong education. It is neither possible nor desirable for 
lifelong education to be confined to conventional educational institutions. It is 
the separation of education from the ordinary business of living which is 
largely responsible for the failure of much previous adult education provision 
at higher levels to attract more than a small minority of the population for 
fairly short periods of their lives. 

The principal role of the higher education institutions in the provision of 
lifelong education opportunities is as a part of a network (in most cases at 
key points) of institutions of various kinds which combine to provide a range 


of opportunities and facilities. The Open University in the United Kingdom, 
for example, has some of the rudiments of such a network.2 


1. Speech by Amadou-Mahtar M`Bow, Director-General of Unesco, at the University of Sherbrooke (Canada), 
25 October 1975. (Unesco doc. DG/75/19.) 


2. See Chapter 3, page 63. 
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Lifelong education from a structural point of view must be conceived of as 
a learning system incorporating not only schools, colleges and universities, but 
public libraries, correspondence tuition, the mass media and work-related 
activities. 

It is hard to see how most higher education institutions can have more than 
a marginal part to play in the establishment of a mass system of lifelong edu- 
cation unless they co-operate with all the other institutions aiming at the same 
ends and unless their contributions are fully integrated into the normal work 
and leisure activities of individuals. If this does not happen, higher education 
has an almost irresistible tendency to move towards an intellectually élitist 
academicism which is likely to be of value and interest to only a very few 
members of society. 
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2. Higher education and society: 
an evolutionary relationship 


WHAT IS HIGHER EDUCATION? 


The very term higher education creates some difficulties and in recent years a 
number of alternatives have been suggested by various authors. Post-secon- 
dary education, tertiary education, third-level education, advanced or further 
education are some examples of the attempt to find a terminology that avoids 
the anti-democratic and élitist taint that some people believe attaches to the 
notion of ‘higher education’. 

The problem is that there is an ambiguity about the concept of higher edu- 
cation which is partly intrinsic and partly the result of past history in most 
countries. By definition, higher education must be something that is ‘above’ 
lower levels of education—usually primary and secondary. Being ‘above’ can 
be interpreted as meaning a ‘higher’ level of knowledge in some abstract sense, 
or it can simply mean following chronologically on a foundation that has been 
laid elsewhere. If the lower levels of education are competitive and selective 
with transition to the next stage permitted only to those who are successful 
in the earlier ones, it is evident that admission to higher education will be 
restricted and élitist in the sense that only a few people will be allowed to do 
what many more would like to do. Access to higher education, and even more 
the completion of a course, will come to be seen as the most obvious sign of 
successful educational achievement with the added inevitability that such 
success will give the individual concerned considerable advantages in the 
search for jobs. 

If, on the other hand, higher education is considered to be any kind of edu- 
cation or training that is undertaken by people over a certain chronological 
age, we arrive at a position where any education or training of adults might be 
considered as an aspect of higher education—from adult literacy programmes 
to the preparation of post-doctoral dissertations in specialized branches of 
science. In the extreme case we should have basic education corresponding 
roughly to existing primary and lower secondary education and adult educa- 
tion or higher education comprising everything else. There is much to be said 
for this view and it is likely to be increasingly appreciated by educational 
planners and policy-makers that there are in the last analysis only two main 
categories of education—compulsory education for children, which pupils 
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must undergo whether they want to or not, and post-compulsory education, 
which students undertake because they want to. In many countries of the 
world such as the United Republic of Tanzania and the People’s Republic of 
China, which are experimenting with radically new approaches to education, 
the provision of basic primary education for all children is a fundamental tenet 
of their educational policies. 

Nearly all countries have, however, a long way to go before the whole of 
post-compulsory education is seen as an integrated system. In most, the uni- 
versities still stand apart to a greater or lesser degree from other institutions 
of higher education, while higher education as a whole also stands apart. Fur- 
thermore, there often remains a distinction between ‘academic’ and ‘technical 
and vocational’ streams in upper-secondary and higher education and both are 
often separated from ‘adult’ education, which is frequently viewed as 
largely a recreational activity. However, the history of universities and other 
institutions of higher education has been a history of constant adaptation and 
there is good reason to believe that in the long run they will adapt to this new 
challenge. 
distinction between those branches 
hich are not so considered is largely 
nomic accident. 

ECD has called ‘short cycle higher 
of higher education a much wider 
ining. The instituts universitaires de 
s and advanced further-education 


More r however, it is the enormous expansion of higher edu- 
cation in general in most countries in the 1960s that has resulted in the inclu- 


particularly in the social sciences and in vocational 


l ity e have, in most countries, usually found little difficulty 
in obtaining the best paid and highest status jobs. 

Harold Perkin in his book on the new United Kingdom universities of the 
1960s? has advanced the thesis that throughout their history universities have 


I. See, for example, Short Cycle Higher Education: A s 


search for Identity, Pa is 
2. Harold Perkin, New Universities in the United King ca a R 
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adapted themselves to the new functions that society has called upon them to 
fulfil. These functions have varied from age to age and from country to coun- 
try. They range from such general functions as training qualified manpower, 
increasing the sum of human knowledge through research and scholarship, 
maintaining the cultural tradition of a society and providing an intellectual 
basis for social and political changes, to such specific functions as developing 
new plant hybrids suitable for soil conditions in a particular developing coun- 
try or organizing emergency courses for training primary school teachers very 
quickly. Higher education institutions have often been criticized for failing to 
respond quickly enough to changing economic, social, technological, political 
and cultural needs. This is one of the main criticisms that is made of univer- 
sities in many countries today. While it is clearly impossible in a general 
Statement to take into account the different situations in the 142 Member 
States of Unesco and while there are certainly some situations in which tradi- 
tional higher education acts as a brake rather than a spur to social develop- 
ment, it must not be forgotten that one function of universities and other 
institutions of higher education is to evaluate innovations in relation to what 
has gone before, so as to provide a firm conceptual basis for reform while not 
rejecting what is valuable in older ways of doing things. This may indeed mean 
that higher education institutions move more slowly in some directions than 
many reformers would like. But it also means that when they do adopt new 
functions or new ways of carrying out old functions these are genuine social 
developments and not merely the whims of passing fashion. 

In deciding which lifelong education activities are the legitimate concern of 
higher education this book’s definition of higher education follows as far as 
possible the recommendations of the International Standard Classification of 
Education (ISCED). One of the problems with any classification system, 
however, is that it cannot easily take account of an evolving situation and the 
extracts from ISCED given below must be taken as a guide to the scope of 
higher education in the context of lifelong education rather than as providing 
firm boundaries. 

ISCED, then, defines nine levels of education thus: 


. Education preceding the first level. 

. Education at the first level. 

. Education at the second level: lower stage. 

. Education at the second level: higher stage. 

Education at the third level: not of the type that leads to a university degree or equiv- 


alent. 
6. Education at the third level: of the type that leads to a first university degree or equiv- 


alent. 
7. Education at the third level: of the type that leads to a post-graduate university degree 


or equivalent. 
9, Education not definable by level. 


X. No education. 
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e part of category 9 of the above list are considered in 
ae ral tabe Tehet education. Relevant extracts from the defini- 
tions in ISCED are set out below. Level 5 is obviously of particular interest in 
lifelong education since many of the courses are likely to be of this type. Con- 
versely, many of the post-experience courses will come under level 7. 


5. Education at the third level: not of the type that leads to a university degree or equivalent. 


The ‘core’ at this level consists of education for those who have completed requisite pro- 
grammes at the second level, higher stage, and who choose to continue their ieee - 
a type of programme that is generally not provided in a university. Typically in tl = 
programmes less time and attention is paid to the theoretical, general, scientific prin 
ciples of the subjects studied, attention being concentrated more toward application in 
particular vocations. Thus programmes here are typically shorter in duration than the 
corresponding university type, i.e. characteristically shorter than four years. A of 
gramme’s type (¢.g. university or non-university type) is not determined by the kind o 
institution that provides it. Thus, quite apart from their 
versities provide extension programmes or general-inter 
classified here or in level 9. Conversely, non-university programmes (e.g. junior college or 
community college in the United States or Programmes given in secondary schools in 
some countries beyond the level for university entrance) that are recognized as the equiv- 
alent of the first year or first two years of the university programme when a student 
transfers to the university, would be classified at level 6 although other programmes of 
junior colleges, etc., would be included here at level 5. The important criterion is the 
‘level’ of the education provided in terms of educational preparation required for entry to 
a programme and the recognition given to successful graduates as candidates for further 
education. 

The ‘core’ programmes at this level tend to parallel those of the universities in terms of 
subject-matter categories but are usually shorter and more ‘practical’ in orientation. Pro- 
grammes of equivalent level to be associated with this ‘core’ are of very great variety in 
most countries and are provided through many organizations of very different types. The 
programmes are typically specialized in subject-matter; many are part time; evening 
courses are common. Refresher courses and general-interest courses are important seg- 
ments of this level of education, 

The sponsoring organizations are too numerous to list, but a selection will indicate 
their nature. They include business concerns, associations of employers (e.g. bankers 


associations), labour organizations, the armed forces, professional associations, CO- 
Operative societies, religious bodies, loca f 


programmes), private schools, hospitals z instituti 
The unifying criterion for all these pri 


‘degree’ programmes, many uni- 
est programmes which would be 


ogrammes is the prerequisite that enrollees have 
vel education or have at least some education at 


6. Education at the third level: of the type that leads to a first uni versity degree or equivalent. 
The ‘core’ at this level consists of programmes of education for those who have completed 
requisite programmes at the second level, higher st; 


age, and who choose to continue their 
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education in a type of programme that is generally provided by a university. Typically 
much time is spent on the historical aspects of the subjects taught, while practical skills, 
though often given some prominence, have a lower priority. The importance of research is 
stressed by preparing students for participation in original work. These programmes re- 
quire a minimum of four years’ full-time study, many requiring five or six years, and a few 
seven years. The earlier years (usually the first or the first two) are sometimes provided in 
local colleges or in secondary schools but these programmes are distinguishable from 
others in that they are recognized by a university as the equivalent of the corresponding 
university programme when a student transfers to the university. 


7. Education at the third level: of the type that leads to 
a post-graduate university degree or equivalent. 


The ‘core’ at this level consists of programmes of education for those who have completed 
requisite programmes at the third level, of a type that leads to a first university degree, 
and who choose to continue their education toward a higher degree or equivalent award. 
These are programmes of high-level professional education and those involving indepen- 
dent research of a high order. In almost all cases, students follow programmes in the same 
Subject field as for their first degrees, but of a more specialized character, the study and 
research being concentrated on one or two sub-divisions of the major subject. The theor- 
etical and philosophical aspects of the subjects studied are emphasized even more at this 
level than for the first university degree. Subject-matter fields within which the higher 
specialization takes place are the same at this level as in the one immediately preceding, 
and most programmes are of one to three years’ duration. 


9. Education not definable by level. 


This category shall include educational programmes that cannot be defined by level and 
that are therefore excluded from categories 0-8, i.e. they stipulate no entrance prerequi- 
sites and guarantee no terminal qualifications, nor do they ensure access to other levels 
of education. The programmes not definable by level vary considerably in both scope and 
depth as well as in the experience and knowledge they require on the part of those en- 
gaged in them. Certain programmes, for example, may provide training for professional 
people, and others may provide it for illiterate adults, while still others—such as pro- 
grammes including courses in the arts or foreign languages—may be equally suited to 
university graduates and to students with little or no formal education. They thus cover 
a very wide range both of education for adults and of out-of-school education for children 
and young people, although part of this education falls within categories 0 to 8. These 
programmes are usually part time, often voluntary, and vary greatly in length. 


Some remarks on the above extracts from ISCED are necessary. One key 
phrase is that under level 5: 


The unifying criterion for all these programmes is the prerequisite that enrollees have 
completed the higher stage of second level education or have at least some education at 
that level plus appropriate vocational experience to indicate ability to handle the subject 


matter. 
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Two comments are necessary here. The first is that vocational experience pe 
subsitute for full secondary education becomes particularly important in : 
context of lifelong education and one of the aims of the concept is to ve 
educational institutions at all levels to integrate work experience pee 
relevant experience into their programmes. The second is that, although in t 
book higher education is considered as being represented by those ee 
that cater primarily for the students as defined above, this is far from being i i 
only contribution higher education can make to lifelong education in general. 
As educational leaders and as resource centres, universities and other institu- 
tions of higher education have a much broader role to play. m 
Finally, it should be noted that the ISCED definitions make no speci c 
mention of post-experience higher education. This too is clearly particularly 
important for lifelong education. Again the criterion in principle must be 


post-experience educational activities which are in some sense above the level 
of secondary education. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES 


There is, of course, a vast literature on the functions of higher education and it 
is not appropriate here to attempt to survey it in detail. However, since the 
contribution that higher education can make to the development of lifelong 
education depends to a large extent on what are taken to be its principal aims, 
it is helpful to consider how the term higher education is interpreted in various 
countries. The examples are intended to typify alternative approaches to the 
provision of higher education and like all the examples in the book, are drawn 
from material that is readily available to the author. , 
The view of the United Kingdom’s official Robbins Committee on Higher 
Education reporting in 1963! was that higher education has four main func- 
tions: high-level vocational training, promotion of the general powers of think- 
ing, the acquisition of new knowledge and the guardianship of the national 
culture. In all of these functions the traditional idea of higher education is 
broadly similar to the new ideas of lifelong education. It too must have voca- 
tional aspects, general intellectual aspects, it must be concerned with the ac- 


quisition of new knowledge and with the preservation of what is valuable in 
the existing culture. 


The Robbins committee omit 


ted, however, or at least only alluded obliquely 
to what is considered in many 


countries to be one of the important functions 
of higher education institutions and which is almost certainly the most im- 
portant from the point of view 


of lifelong education, that of community ser- 
vice. 


The Carnegie Commission in the United States took a broader view than 
the Robbins Committee of the social functions of higher education institu- 


1. Report of the Committee on Higher Education, London, HMSO, 1963. 
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tions. Under the general heading of ‘advancing human capability’, the com- 
mission wrote of the responsibility of higher education institutions 


for (1) developing and making available new ideas and new technology, (2) finding and 
training talent and guiding it to greater usefulness, and (3) generally enhancing the infor- 
mation, the understanding and the cultural appreciation and opportunities of the public 
at large.! 


In commenting on this function of American higher education, Jack Embling 
remarked : 2 


Whereas the activities of a European university are normally summed up as ‘research and 
teaching’, the normal parallel summary of a U.S. university is threefold— teaching, 
research and service’-—and the difference is significantly real. It is assumed in the States 
that the activities of a college or university will be ‘relevant’, i.e. that it will be involved in 
the local or national community and that it will not only be used by the community but 
will itself use the community as an additional resource for teaching and for research. The 
maintaining of a studies centre in a nearby urban area, the use of local field work as a 
substantial element in courses, the location of students in local schools, health centres or 
eae units with the deliberate intent of learning by doing—these are a common- 
place. 


The view taken of higher education in the socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe is more specifically geared to the economic and social policies of their 
governments :3 


The paramount task lying ahead of higher educational institutions is to produce scien- 
tifically trained socialist specialists who are aware of their social responsibilities and com- 
mitments in addition to practising their respective profession; people who actively and 
purposefully use their special knowledge for the benefit of social and economic progress... 

The integration process of higher education and economic and social life began [after 
the Second World War]. Close ties were established between the studies carried on at 
higher educational institutions on the one hand and research and the practice of economic 
construction on the other. Practical work was included as an organic element of the cur- 
ricula, Sharp lines of distinction between ‘pure’ science and ‘applied’ science, scientific 
and professional training, theoretical and practical training were removed. It is quite 
obvious and evident today that higher education leads to concrete professions; that is 
why opportunities for practical activities must always be borne in mind in higher 
education. 

Training of working adults at evening and correspondence courses was introduced 
partly with the purpose of meeting the increasing demands of the national economy for 


1. Carnegie Commission, The Purposes and Performances of Higher Education in the United States: Approch- 
ing the Year 2000, p. 24, New York, N.Y.. McGraw Hill. 
2. J. Embling, A Fresh Look at Higher Education: European Implications of the Carnegie Commission Reports, 


Amsterdam, Elsevier, 1974. 
3. Gyorgy Agostan, Vera Deri and Istvan Hakra, Case Study on the Development of Higher Education in Some 


East European Countries, Paris, Unesco, 1974. (ED 74/WA/52.) 
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i i ith appropriate abilities who were 
iali artly to make it possible for people wi ) i 
Te ge or university in the past, because of their social background or 
fe apo inde to try for a degree at one or another of the higher educational institu- 
ina 
tions. 


Higher education in the Soviet Union specifically also has a diversity of pur- 
ie with the main emphasis on meeting the needs of society. 


jienti to the activity of higher educational establishments is naturally 
Se oe, that they sioni, first and foremost, be directed to meeting the 
requirements resulting from the continuing development of science, technology, industry, 
social progress and general and individual culture. Every significant step forward in 
science, technology and industry should at the same time be reflected in the educational 
process. This, however, is only one aspect of the question, representing only one of the 
tasks of higher education. Another such task Is to train specialists not only in the light of 
present-day requirements but also with a view to the future development of society. The 
role of higher education in the context of the scientific and technological revolution can 
and should be not only to supply what is needed but also actively to stimulate progressive 
change in every sphere of social life, speeding up scientific and technological progress and 
the development of production.! 


The evolving functions of higher education in relation to social needs can also 


be seen in cultural and social environments very different from those of Eu- 
rope and North America. In Japan, 


universities are not only conducting advanced general education and academic research 
in various disciplines, but also they are responsible for teacher training, technical educa- 
tion and other vocational education. Libraries, navigation personnel, fishery technicians, 
telecommunication technicians, medical treatment personnel, nutritionists are all trained 
by universities and other institutions of higher education. Many of the universities have 
specialized schools or departments to train these technical personnel. In this regard 
Japanese universities are more like American universities. . . ; 

Historically speaking higher education in this country played an important role in 
changing the feudal society established in the pre-Meiji era with the hierarchical distinc- 


tion of the four social classes of warriors, farmers, manufacturers and merchants to the 
present society where what counts most is educational background and intellectual 
ability.2 


Just as the higher education 
Meiji social system in that c 
People’s Republic of China is 


system of Japan helped to transform the pre- 
Ountry, so the higher education system in the 
helping to perform a similar task today. 

During the Cultural Revolution there was the call for all colleges and universities to set 
up their own factories and workshops by a joint effort of teachers, students and staff 
workers together. These would provide facilities for demonstrating and developing the 
‘three in one’ combination of learning/teaching, research and production. This form of 


1. V. Severtsv, Case Study of the Development of Higher Education in the U.S.S:R., Paris, Unesco, 1976: 
(ED/76/WS/1.) 


2. Hiroshi Kida, ‘Higher Education in Japan’, Higher Education, Vol. 4, No. 3, August 1976. 
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direct practical involvement can be experienced inside or outside a university situation. 
For example, during the 1970/71 academic year the lecturers, students and staff workers 
of the faculty of hydraulics and water conservancy of Ts’ing Hua University of Engineer- 
ing and Technology, Peking, all moved to the San Men dam projects on the Yellow River 
to get first-hand experience of the reality of harnessing water power... 

The Chinese are extremely concerned with the function of education in society and the 
relationship between society, the universities and the neighbouring environment. There 
has been much criticism of ‘ivory towerism’, that the staff and students do not communi- 
cate or integrate with the surrounding society, that there is an intellectual reserve and 
superiority confining them to their college situation. These deficiences led to the formula- 
tion of the question ‘What is the function of a socialist university?’ How should it relate 
to local industry and agriculture? The short answer is, by an open-door policy, by be- 
coming a combined learning and production unit and by practising the concept ‘Take the 
whole society as your factory’. 

Looking at education in the light of social change in China during the twentieth cen- 
tury, the patterns emerge in a logical sequence. Chinese society is in transition from a 
traditional static form with intellectual emphasis on Confucian and humanist values, to a 
modern dynamic form, with intellectual concentration on science and technology and on 
socialist humanism. So the different classes in Chinese society are having to adjust their 
status relationships, qualifications and attitudes accordingly, as their social role is rede- 
fined to meet the changing demands. How does this affect the intellectuals? They are 
being made to widen their horizens to include the study of socio-political activity and 
scientific phenomena; they are required to acquire moral-political knowledge and func- 
tional knowledge through the practical experience of social struggle and scientific experi- 
mentation. They are required to become producers themselves and to develop the outlook 
of service to the people.! 


Finally, we may consider briefly the example of a country-at a very early stage 
of economic development. 


From its beginning the University of Zambia has accepted an obligation: 

1. To extend opportunities for all university education beyond the ranks of those who 
could attend the university on a full-time basis in order to assist the nation to mobilize 
its potential intellectual resources in a situation of acute scarcity of high level man- 
power. 

2. To enable those who had left school before the opportunities for higher education in 
the country had come into existence to realise their potential abilities for their own 
advantage and that of society as a whole. 

3. To contribute to general educational development by way of public lectures, confe- 


rences and other activities.? 


It would, of course, be possible to extend this list to include examples from 
most Member States of Unesco. 


1. R. C. Hunt, ‘Change in Higher Education in the People’s Republic of China’, Higher Education, Vol. 4, 


No. 1, 1975. ú f . 
2. ‘An Outline of the State of Higher Education vis-d-vis Lifelong Education in Zambia’, Symposium on the 
Role of Higher Education in Lifelong Education: Supplement to Final Report, Paris, Unesco, 1974. (ED/74/ 


CONF 806/4.) 
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All would show that the fundamental purposes of higher ae lig 
teaching students who have already undertaken primary and n iene 
tion in some form and of doing research so as to add to the stoc o na 
knowledge, are capable of being implemented in very many different ways a 

ding on historical circumstances. There is no universally applicable mode 
h t it is appropriate for higher education institutions to each nor what 
he should research into, nor how they should conduct their research. 

The essential point is that universities and other institutions of higher edu- 
cation have adapted and can continue to adapt to a wide variety of social eon: 
ditions and there is every reason to suppose that during the last quarter oft G 
twentieth century the higher education systems of most countries will Acap 
themselves to the new imperatives of lifelong education, the main rationale 
for which was outlined in the previous chapter. , , 

These changes have already started in many countries and in the sigs? 
chapter we outline some of the examples of the developing adaptation A 
higher education institutions to the needs of lifelong education in a number o. 
countries at various stages of economic and social development. i 

These changes will certainly not be easy in many countries and there will 
certainly be occasional resistance from scholars who view the pursuit of in- 
tellectual ‘excellence’ as the fundamental aim of universities regardless of 
whether or not it can be shown to have direct and immediate social relevance. 

People who hold such views will obviously treat with some suspicion the idea 
of opening up higher education to take account of much more than formal 
academic considerations. If anybody can take part in higher education at any 
stage in his adult life what guarantee is there that the fundamental standards 


of academic integrity will be preserved? What, in the last analysis, is to prevent 
higher education institutions from becoming large publicly subsidized holiday 
camps? 


It is easy to sympathize with such views: if higher education ceases to be 
concerned with scholarship and academic integrity and the pursuit of truth 
through reasoned inquiry and debate, one 


of the most important features 
which distinguishes higher education from other forms of human endeavour 
will be lost. 


However, in the opinion of the au 
standing of the conce 
that is intrinsic in s 
excellent philosophy 
mathematics; similar 


Gardner, who in the mid-1960s was 
Secretary of Health, Education and We 


1. Quoted in Edith Queen, ‘Universities in the Future’, The Role of Universities in the Turbulent World, Univer- 
sity of Tsukuba (Japan). 
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Every society must demand excellence in every phase of its activities and any society 
which looks down upon plumbing because it is a humble activity and tolerates shoddiness 
in philosophy because philosophy is an exalted activity, will have neither good plumbing 
nor good philosophy and neither its pipes nor its theories will hold water. 


There is no reason for higher education institutions to be ashamed of their 
tradition of the pursuit of excellence and there is no reason why the pursuit of 
excellence should be inimical to the idea of lifelong education. Indeed it is 
particularly important in the context of lifelong education for universities 
and colleges to maintain their commitment to academic excellence in that 
there are very understandable pressures to offer special courses to adult stu- 
dents which are, in practice, simply diluted versions of what the institutions 
are offering their regular students. 

The special contribution that higher education institutions should make to 
the development of lifelong education derives in large part from this very 
concern with educational excellence. The ideas of lifelong education will be of 
little value unless all who take part in it are offered the opportunity of access 
to the best in whatever branch of education interests each individual. New 
educational technologies can be very important here. Through the use of radio 
and television and other technological devices (including, of course, books) the 
ideas of the best thinkers and the best practitioners in any area of human 
endeavour can be brought to the attention of anyone who wishes to avail 
himself of them. a Soe 

Institutions of higher education can make three main types of contribution 
to the development of lifelong education. First, within the constraints pro- 
vided by the legitimate pursuit of intellectual excellence and academic integ- 
rity, they should aim to widen, as far as possible, the range of students for 


whom they cater. Secondly, they should relate their programmes of study and 
their research efforts as far as possible to the social needs of the community 
as a whole and not limit themselves to narrowly academic terms of reference 
(though it must be repeated that academic integrity must be maintained). 
Third, they should act as resource centres for the rest of the educational 
system providing learning materials geared to the needs of lifelong education 
and carrying out the necessary research. Although all these needs are im- 
portant in all countries, the second and third are particularly necessary in 


develping countries, whereas the first is perhaps of more significance in econo- 
mically advanced nations. _ ; 
Some of the detailed ways in whi 


Set out below. = . : 
Through their dominant position in the educational system, higher education 


institutions shouldcontribute to the establishment of curricula and programmes 
of study in all branches helping to ensure that education is an activity from 
which children benefit and to which they want to return, rather than (as 
happens in many countries at present) an activity which the majority of young 


people abandon at the earliest opportunity, never to return. 


ch these three objectives can be pursued are 
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There will have to be more emphasis than is the case in many countries at 
present on part-time higher education. One of the main weaknesses of the 
concept of recurrence is that it is unrealistic to believe that most people can 
or will want to devote more than a small part of their lives to full-time higher 
education. 

Similarly, as much use as possible should be made of part-time teachers who 
have experience outside education as well as within it. R 

Admissions criteria must be adapted and made more flexible so that credit 
is given for work experience and informal learning wherever possible. 

A wide variety of courses should be offered and appropriate recognition 
given to them so that, for example, people who want to acquire a specific 
aptitude that may take a week to acquire are not offered the choice of a four- 
year course or nothing. 

The most obvious contribution of higher education is the provision of high- 
level post-experience courses of all types for adult students, While the aim of 
enlarging the range of students is extremely important, the need to attract a 
new clientele into continuing education must not obscure the vitally important 
role of higher education in providing refresher and retraining courses to 
workers who already have high levels of educational attainment. 


nly towards explicit community 
dissemination of the results of 


an make is the study of lifelong educa- 
rable amount is known now about 
y little is known about learning by 
rea for psychological research. There 
nological aspects of lifelong education 
oration by research workers. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it must be remarked that while higher education has much to 
cation the reverse is also true. Higher education has 
i long education approach. At the most self-interested 
level, lifelong education offers the possibility of economic survival to some 
higher education institutions, After the massive expansion of higher education 
and its great political popularity in the 1960s there has in some countries been 
a sharp reaction. Higher educatio 
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students at present come will start to decline in size as a result of falling birth 
rates since the mid-1960s. This relief from the pressures of demographic ex- 
pansion and the growing demand from school-leavers will offer higher educa- 
tion institutions the opportunity of concentrating a greater part of their efforts 
on the provision of continuing education facilities. It will also create great 
economic difficulties for some of them, with career bottle-necks for the staff 
and a shortage of resources for innovation unless great efforts are made to 
tap new markets. The provision of educational opportunities for adults is a 
new market with almost limitless potential. 

However, at a more disinterested level and even in countries where the 
demand for traditional higher education is still very strong, lifelong education 
offers considerable opportunities and new challenges to teachers and adminis- 
trators in higher education. The greater maturity of adult students with work 
experience makes the teaching of most applied subjects a far more demanding 
exercise than teaching the same subjects to those who have no authority to 
refer to other than the teacher. Well motivated mature students offer greater 
opportunities for the use of new media and individualized learning pro- 
grammes. 

The International Institute for Educational Planning’s project on post- 
experience higher education identified six areas in which the provision of 
post-experience higher education (PEHE) benefits universities in carrying out 


their normal activities: 


(a) in trying to meet the demand for particular courses, the university accumulates more 
information on real economic and technical problems; 

(b) university teaching staff establishes closer contacts with practice; ae 

(c) contacts with the participants of courses help in identifying real scientific, techno- 
logical and social problems which need to be studied further; 

(d) when preparing PEHE courses, teaching staff must take into account the latest achie- 
vements in their respective fields of science and technology and this provides a moti- 


vation for improving their own qualifications; i 5 
(e) in the process of carrying out PEHE at universities, closer links between full-time 
students and PEHE participants can be established from which both sides would 


benefit; aani : 
(f) as a result of establishing closer links between university teaching staff and research 


personnel on the one side and practice on the other, new fundamental links are set up 
for the field of university research." 


We may conclude that the development of lifelong education and the close 
involvement of institutions of higher education with this development can, 
if properly planned, be a mutually beneficial partnership. In the next chapter 
we review how this partnership is evolving in various parts of the world. 


1. V. Onushkin, The Role of Universities in Post-experience Higher Education, Paris, IEP, n.d. 
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3. The adaptation of higher education 
to lifelong education: 
progress and projects! 


It was argued in the previous chapter that universities and colleges have in the 
past adapted to many new social demands, while not yielding their essential 
role as institutions of higher education. In order to illustrate this thesis, we 
now survey some of the ways in which, in furtherance of this tradition and 
drawing upon their considerable experience of adult education, they are al- 
ready tackling the new imperatives of lifelong education. The intention is not 
to compile a comprehensive list of existing activities and projects, nor even 
Strictly speaking a representative one, but simply to highlight what is and can 
be done, or might be done, in a variety of countries with diverse economic, 
social and political traditions. For easy reference, this material is presented 
under country headings; countries are listed in alphabetical order. The final 
section draws some preliminary conclusions about the approaches of different 
countries as a prelude to the analytical discussion of particular issues in the 


remaining six chapters of the book. 


AUSTRALIA2 


Given the country’s physical and social geography, Australia has been a 
Pioneer in the distance teaching of part-time adult students at university 
level. Existing arrangements are similar in a number of respects to the French 
ones described in more detail below; that is, external students are required 
to have the normal matriculation qualifications; they are taught by the same 
staff as their internal counterparts, hear the same lectures, and sit the same 
examinations; accordingly their degrees have the same standing as all 
others, and have been sought mainly by professional personnel, notably 
teachers and public servants. Within this pattern, significant innovations have 
included the teaching of science subjects to first-degree level, and a certain 


amount of specialist post-graduate work. 


1. This chapter was written in collaboration with Duncan Nimmo of the Department of Educational Research, 


Lancaster University. United Kingdom. i 
2. N. MacKenzie et al., Open Learning, Paris, The Unesco Press, 1975, 498 p.; D. Broadbent, paper presented 
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Despite these particular merits, the system as a whole has been criticized as 
unduly restricted, and moves are now afoot to open it up, in terms of size, 
range of provision and entry criteria. As in some other countries reviewed in 
this chapter, this goal is being sought, not by the creation of an entirely new 
set of institutions, but rather by co-ordinating and extending the provisions 
of existing ones. 


BULGARIA 


In addition to developing the use of correspondence courses as one of the most 
important constituents of their national systems of higher education, the so- 
cialist countries of Eastern Europe have led the way in using work experience 
as one of the basic qualifications necessary for entry to university or college. 
In Bulgaria, for instance, according to the latest modifications to the admis- 
sions rules (1973), young people completing their secondary education can 
only be admitted if they have been in uninterrupted employment for at least 
eight months. The idea behind this system is to supplement the results scored 
in secondary school and in the written part of the entrance examination with 
further information as to candidates’ attitudes to production and their abili- 
ties which must also be taken into account before a decision is taken on enrol- 
ment. Since 1973, preparatory courses have been run by the higher educational 
institutions for young factory workers and peasants wishing to enter further 
education. They are given paid leave throughout the whole period of study. 


Those achieving satisfactory results at the closing examination of the course 
are exempted from the entrance examination. 


CHINA! 


According to an account appearing in Red Flag in 1971, training in the Medi- 
cal School of Shenyang comprises three phases. In the first, students acquire 
basic knowledge and, at the same time, perform nursing duties in the univer- 
sity clinic. The second phase takes place in the country where students, ac- 
companied by professors, familiarize themselves with the most usual treat- 
men methods through clinical practice. Simultaneously, they participate in 
E ee work of the brigades. The third phase is that of thorough 
ae r a ne p difficult subjects, undertaken on returning to a university 

Th are o definite information is given as regards the length of each 
i > 1 may, be assumed that only the first corresponds to the present 

luration of university studies, i.e. two or three years. The second consists 
simply of taking up professional duties, from which probably only a few good 
practitioners are recalled for the last phase, post-graduate training. This inter- 


1. L. Vandermeersch, Education Reform, Paris. ii 
ar emi ae 5 is, Unesco, 1970. (International Commission on the Development 
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pretation can probably be extended beyond medicine to other branches of 
study, where it may be assumed that rapid training is counter-balanced by 
post-graduate study. This is all the more easily organized in that there is no 
sharp break between education and professional life. The shortening of the 
period of study makes the rising cohorts much more quickly available for 
active life. Although their skill level may be relatively low, it is sufficient to 
give a greater impetus towards progress than a more extensive education for 
fewer students could do. This, however, does not check efforts at improvement, 
since there are no longer any diplomas which give permanent validity to ac- 
quired knowledge. 


EGYPT! 


The Egyptian universities’ main contribution to lifelong education so far lies 
in the provision of part-time external degree courses for working adults. The 
pattern is broadly familiar: external students use their own time for study 
at home, attendance at certain lectures, visits to the library, and, finally, 
sitting for examinations; the subjects studied are mainly those of the faculties 
of law, commerce and (to a limited extent) arts. An unfamiliar aspect of the 
pattern is that, in practice, it is extended to cover a large proportion—more 
than half—of the conventional student population, who would normally be 
thought of as studying full time. These are the so-called ‘externals’ who, 
although enrolled in a given institution, are not bound to regular attendance 
at its lectures or other formal sessions; it is found that, at least after their first 
year, an increasing number undertake some regular paid employment, thereby 
becoming in effect part-time students; as might perhaps be expected, the inci- 
dence of ‘drop-outs’ increases roughly in proportion. 

The universities are not solely concerned with courses at degree level, with 
the accompanying secondary education requirements. The University of 
Cairo, for example, has attempted to extend its influence into the surrounding 
community by the dispatch of mobile libraries to rural study centres, and by 
sending teams of staff and students into villages for community service during 
vacations. 


FRANCE2 


Many of the distance learning systems discussed in this chapter involve the 
creation of distinct new educational entities, whether physical or merely organ- 
izational. In France, as in Australia, certain universities have, through the 


1. Sorourin T. M. Yesufu (ed.), Creating the African University: Emerging Issues in the 1970s, Ibadan, Oxford 
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establishment of centres de télé-enseignement universitaire, themselves taken 
the initiative in bringing their teaching to an off-campus clientele, consisting as 
elsewhere of adults studying part time, with serving teachers anxious to im- 
prove their qualifications prominent among them. The instructional compo- 
nents are radio and correspondence materials (but not television) plus op- 
tional and not highly attended tutorials. The use of the radio remains simple, 
amounting to hardly more than the broadcasting of normal lectures, and a 
further limitation—to remedy which television and other more sophisticated 
equipment might be required—is the lack of instruction in science. Another 
limitation of a different kind, absent from similar arrangements elsewhere, is 
the fact that the standard entrance test, the baccalauréat, is required for ad- 
mission to the scheme. The net result, it might be said, is to bring the normal 
university course to an audience which differs from the usual student audience 
only in being part-time and off-campus. If the scheme is in this sense less 
adventurous than some, it is also particularly apt to raise a provocative 
question: if some students can take quite conventional courses in this way, 
why should not a great many more do so? 

Among French institutions of higher education, the Université de Paris VIII, 
Vincennes, stands out because of the large proportion of older, employed 
students on its rolls. Some 40 per cent of students hold full-time jobs, while 
another 25 per cent work half time. In the 1973/74 academic year, about two- 
thirds of students were over 25 years of age, 25 per cent were over 30, and 6 per 
cent over 40. Vincennes facilitates attendance for employed persons by 
scheduling most of its classes in the evening and on Saturday, and by allowing 
students to progress at their own pace. 

Chapter 7 refers to 1971 legislation on paid educational leave for vocational 
training as well as cultural, economic and social development. The same law 
provides for State assistance to institutions organizing special courses for the 
employed. A number of university-run courses benefiting from such aid are 
open to persons who have not completed secondary school. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC! 


There has been concerted action towards opening up the higher education 
system to both a larger and a more diverse clientele. Thus, the years since 1949 
have seen the foundation of twenty-five new universities and other colleges, 
and many such institutions have created special sections for correspondence 
courses. In the immediate post-Second World War period, concern for the 
college entrance prospects of those with little formal education was expressed 
through the organization of preparatory courses at workers’ and peasants’ col- 
leges; and since the mid-1960s this policy has been developed by the granting 
of formal recognition for significant work experience. These basic steps tO- 


1. G. Agoston et al., Case Study on the Development of Higher Education in Some East European Countries. 
Paris, Unesco, 1974, 
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wards a policy of lifelong education have been paralleled by important an- 
cillary developments: dissemination of information as to the opportunities 
available, and legislation for a policy of paid educational leave. This pattern of 
co-ordinated action may be compared with that documented in more detail 
below for the case of Sweden. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY! 


It can be said that the principle of lifelong education has, been accepted in 
theory by virtually all educationists and educational planners. Reality is, as 
yet, far from matching theory; but as regards the contribution of higher 
education, some important steps have already been taken. 

Firstly, there are the provisions for study leave. These are set out in more 
than 200 agreements between trade unions and employers’ associations. 
There are special regulations for civil servants. Some states have adopted or 
are preparing legislation guaranteeing the right to study leave for all citizens. 
The Labour Promotion Act of 1969 established financial provisions to cover 
the costs of further vocational education which have been widely used all 
over the country. In addition, private firms, in particular the large firms, 
offer many opportunities for the retraining and further education of their 
employees, 

Secondly, the Baukasten system, proposed by C.F. Von Weizsäcker, aims 
to break down every course in higher education into a number of self- 
contained modules which could be pieced together in many different ways. 
This would enable students to follow courses at periods of their lives and in 
Places that suited their convenience without the risk of having study wasted 
(from a formal point of view) or repeated because an institution refuses to 
accept individual course units from a neighbouring institution. 

Thirdly, in the Funkkolleg (Radio College), the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many possesses one of the earliest multi-media distance learning systems, 
which is also an object lesson in conceiving education as the management of 
learning resources. Established in 1966 on the initiative of the educational 
broadcasting service of the Hesse state radio network, it operates—by co- 
ordinating the activities of public-service broadcasting, universities and their 
staff—an institute for distance studies (at first privately financed, then 
adopted by the government), a private computer firm (handling examination 
results), and several already existing adult education organizations. The col- 
lege has neither premises nor full-time staff of its own; using radio and 
Printed materials, but not television, and with an optional and little-used 
tutorial service, it has made a considerable impact, on the basis of costs 


1. Mackenzie et al., op. cit. 
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lower than those of other distance-learning systems and of conventional 
higher education. 


HUNGARY! 


One of the cornerstones of the cultural policy of many countries is the 
promotion of further education for young people who remain at a disadvan- 
tage because of their social background or a lack of resources. In the socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe, this policy concerns, in particular, two groups 
of young people. One is composed of the children of manual labourers whose 
cultural conditions are unfavourable, while the other is made up of people 
performing physical work but revealing ‘intellectual abilities exceeding the 
average’ at the place where they happen to be working. That is why it is 
reasonable to enable them to resume their studies after an interval spent in 
manual labour. In all East European socialist countries, appropriate mea- 
sures have been taken to assist people belonging to either of these two 
categories to go to college or university. Apart from rendering them assis- 
tance in choosing a career and extending increased educational facilities, the 
State aids young people worthy of further education by granting them social 
and study scholarships, establishing a network of dormitories, running spe- 
cial courses for them and helping them prepare for the entrance examination. 
This policy was instrumental in the post-Second World War development of 
correspondence and evening courses already discussed. 

In Hungary in 1973, preparatory courses were organized for skilled work- 
ers without the matriculation certificate in order to promote their entry into 
higher education. Skilled workers under 30, having performed manual labour 
for at least two years, are allowed to take twelve-month courses, ten months 
of which consist of correspondence courses and the rest of full-time training. 
Then they must take an examination and, if they succeed, they have the right 
to enrol at a specific technical institution, 

Some interesting innovations in course structure are being undertaken, 
which—if they are conclusive—will bring a new element not only into the 
structure but into the whole conception of post-secondary education. 

The main features of the system which is being tried out at the University 
for Chemical Engineering in Vesprem, and a number of other places, are the 
following: a two-level pattern of training in which, after a first level of three 
years, a ‘branching off’ occurs: some students receive the diploma of so- 
called ‘operative engineers’ whose role will be the operative direction of 
productive activity, while other students continue for two further years of 
ae Lacan at the end of which they receive the university-type 

g qualihed engineer’, leading to work in research and development 
* Latin American and Caribbean Menas ee me ec secon of Eastern Europ’, paper delivered at the 
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tasks. ‘Operative engineers’ may also register for the ‘qualified engineer’ 
degree programme after acquiring the requisite amount of practical ex- 
perience. 

Several types of this two-level system are being tried out in the technical- 
training institutions in Hungary, with different durations for the two levels, 
different types of branching-off, different types of curricula and different 
methods of selecting the students. 

These experimental institutions are experiencing some initial difficulties. If, 
however, as is hoped, the experience proves to be successful it will have a 
considerable importance for the whole system of post-secondary education. 
It will permit universities and colleges to cater more adequately for the needs 
of the country, and at the same time will give a greater number of individuals 
the continuing possibility of using and developing their skills at several 
periods during their lives, without losing contact with life and production, 
thus approaching the ideals of lifelong learning. 

A number of educationists in Hungary think that such a two- and in some 
professions perhaps three-level system could be gradually extended to other 
types of post-secondary training, which would lead some years hence to a 
modular type of post-secondary education, where periods of full-time train- 
ing would alternate with periods of active participation in work and produc- 
tive life, realizing in this way the ideal of a learning society. 


INDIA! 


Given the levels of economic activity and literacy, and its huge population 
and geographical area, the development of education in India faces formid- 
able problems. For the same reasons, the principles of lifelong education 
have been thought particularly applicable to the case, and some positive 
Steps have been taken towards applying them. The process has been instruc- 
tive as the partial outgrowth of an existing tradition of adult education, and, 
in the context of the present book, there is especial significance in the fact 
that it has focused on institutions of higher education—operating from the 
top downwards, as it were. 

The call for a university commitment to extension education for adults was 
clearly made in 1916, at the foundation of Mysore University, and given 
expression with the establishment of the Extension and Publication Depart- 
ment; and the example of Mysore was followed at Poona in 1948 and Rajas- 
than in 1963. Similarly, it was in the adult-education movement that the 


1. J. Lowe (ed.). Adult Education and Nation-building: a Symposium on Adult Education in Developing Coun- 
tries, Edinburgh, Edinburgh University Press, 1970; Paper presented by G. Tripathi to Unesco Committee 
of Experts..., 1976(ED-76/CONF. 649/COL.2.); A. Bordia, Innovation in Indian Higher Education, Paris, 
Unesco, 1976, (ED-76/WS/67.); K. Bhaskaram and T. Somasunduram, The Role of Universities in Post- 
experience Higher Education in Agriculture with Special Reference to Andhra Pradesh Agricultural Universi- 
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principles of lifelong education were first clearly enunciated : the 1964 Con- 
ference of the Indian Adult Education Association adopted a declaration 
which began: ‘Lifelong learning has become the condition of survival in our 
age. The integral place of adult education in the life of the people, therefore, 
brooks no argument any more.’ The association went on to call for an 
appropriate response from the universities; in collaboration with the Indian 
University Grants Committee (UGC), a conference of their representatives 
was held in 1965; the outcome was a universities’ declaration in favour of 
lifelong education, and the creation of the University Adult Education Asso- 
ciation. The UGC has since issued general guidelines as to various types of 
provision which the universities might make in this field. As regards theoreti- 
cal commitment, therefore, the battle has already been largely won. 

What of the reality? The universities’ major contribution to date has been 
teaching degree-level courses by correspondence. There is a thorough discus- 
sion of this issue in Bordia.! Under the chairmanship of the head of the 
UGC, a government committee was appointed in 1961 to study the issue, 
and in 1962 it established a pilot project at the University of New Delhi, with 
the creation of a School of Correspondence Courses and Continuing Educa- 
tion. Having subsequently established a committee of its own on the ques- 
tion, the UGC decided in 1967 to spread the experiment further afield; and 
to date fourteen institutions are involved. 

The main lines of their activity are similar to those met elsewhere; but 
some particular problems have been encountered, and not yet fully over- 
come. As in other countries, external students follow the same curriculum, 
and are assessed by the same examiners, as on-campus students, and conse- 
quently are required to have the same school-leaving qualification. Their 
degrees ought therefore to rank with those of residential students (especially 
as their examination results have on the whole been better) but it would seem 
that employers do not yet regard them as equivalent. 

In outline, the design of the correspondence system is impressive. Course 
materials are produced by a course team, bringing together members of the 
Correspondence Department and of the university academic department in- 
volved. The materials normally include self-test questions for the student to 
check his own progress, as well as formal test sheets to be returned for 
purposes of evaluation (completion of these is in most cases compulsory); 
and occasional opportunities are provided for students to meet with one 
another and with tutorial staff. In practice, however, it is rare for as many aS 
50 per cent of the undergraduate test sheets to be sent in as demanded—and 
yet sanctions are not applied; and similarly, attendance at the scheduled 
tutorial sessions tends to lie between 30 and 50 per cent. A significant factor 
in weakening the bonds between the central organization and the external 
students may be the relative lack of radio contact (a striking feature, as will 
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be seen below of the correspondence system in Kenya). A similar weakness is 
the small number of available study centres, and plans are under way to 
increase the number of these. 

A possible criticism is that most of the courses teach a traditional universi- 
ty syllabus to a traditional university clientele and hence do not have 
anything appropriate to offer to other sections—the vast majority—of the 
population. It is true that the validity of this comment has been realized by 
many universities, which are doing their best to improve the situation, for 
example by arranging evening courses or short vocational courses in associa- 
tion with public or private employers; but it cannot be denied that much still 
remains to be done. 

One approach being canvassed consists of the creation of a multi-media 
distance-learning system on the lines of the British Open University and its 
analogues, provisionally entitled the National People’s University. This, it is 
envisaged, would organize courses at many other levels than that of the 
university degree, and of many types, and it would accordingly have no 
uniform entrance requirements. In this way it would be capable of serving a 
broad spectrum of the population. Attractive as the idea is, it is still at an 
early conceptual stage. 

In the meantime, there are important initiatives of a more local kind to be 
exploited, as a particular example will show. Indian society is predominantly 
agricultural and rural; under British rule, the fact was recognized through 
the establishment of seventeen colleges of agriculture, and after independence 
their number was increased. In due course, a series of new agricultural 
universities was created, one being the Andhra Pradesh University, Hydera- 
bad (founded in 1963). In accordance with the terms of its foundation char- 
ter, this institution has become a dynamic centre of extension work within 
the local community. Thus it acts as an information centre by distributing 
written material, putting on its own radio broadcasts, and acting as consul- 
tant specialist to the State broadcasting authority; its staff also tour the 
villages in order to offer advice and display techniques. Nor is the traffic all 
one way: problems are identified in the villages and brought to the university 
for study and research, and the university organizes short residential courses 
for both community and local adult teachers in the field of agriculture. 

Several of the constituent groups of Indian society are formally designated 
as underprivileged, both educationally and in more general terms. It is to the 
credit of the Indian Government that, in the educational sector, it has taken 
‘compensatory’ measures to counteract this condition—and particularly sig- 
nificant for the present study is the fact that these measures mainly concern 
higher education. For example, a proportion of university places are official- 
ly reserved for members of the deprived groups, who are offered financial 
inducements—in terms of scholarships or reduced fees—to take them up; 
more striking still, it is recognized that no amount of inducement will suffice 
to overcome an inadequate previous education, and remedial courses are 
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; i . In its own way, this one 
dingly arranged to deal with the problem A 5 
pin ame stands on a par with the policies of the most economically 
advanced countries of both East and West—may be taken to symbolize both 
the relevance of the principles of lifelong education under Indian conditions, 
and the potentially critical role of higher education in putting them into 
practice. 


IRAN! 


Through the social processes of industrialization and modernization, the 
higher education system in Iran has been subjected to pressures similar to 
those in many other countries, notably an increase in the number of secon- 
dary school-leavers qualified and wishing to enter higher education, and a 
demand for business and administrative personnel with more thorough initial 
training, and freer access to subsequent retraining. Since the revolutionary 
reform initiated in 1962, these pressures have been reflected in the develop- 
ment of a number of different modes of part-time education for adults, of 
which four may be mentioned. 

First, evening courses leading to a university or equivalent degree. In 
1973/74 such courses were offered in ten institutions, and followed by over 
13,000 students in a full range of subject areas—mathematics and natural 
sciences, arts, social science, business studies, engineering, law and medicine. 
In contrast to the case of full-time day students, no age limit is imposed; but 
tuition has since 1973 been similarly free. 

Second, short courses (from 20 to 180 days) for the in-service training of 
business and administrative personnel. Such courses are organized by institu- 
tions of higher education at the request of the employer, whether governmen- 
tal or private, with course content worked out between them; students are 
selected by the employers, and seconded on normal pay. 

Third, correspondence courses for public servants at intermediate level. 
These are organized by the Faculty of Correspondence Education attached 
to the University of the Soldiers of the Revolution, and addressed to primary 
and secondary school teachers and to officials in the national postal service 
and similar government departments. The correspondence method of study iS 
supplemented by tutorial-type discussion once a year; there are monthly 
tests, and an end-of-year examination. The courses have been free since 1973. 

Fourth, ‘Free University’. This institution, which may be regarded as an 
extension of the above, was mooted in 1971, established in 1973, and was 1n 
the final planning stage for enrolment when this book was being written. Its 
most direct inspiration was the United Kingdom’s Open University and, 
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although its planners have studied other multi-media distance-learning sys- 
tems, including those of the Federal Republic of Germany and Israel, it 
remains in form closest to the British counterpart. Significant divergences 
from this model are, however, a greater emphasis upon the role of the local 
study centres (due in part to the less-developed state of the electronic com- 
munications media), and a more explicit concentration upon the in-service 
education of schoolteachers, in the context of an assessment of national 
manpower requirements. 


IRAQ! 


Al-Mustansiriyah University is an institution established explicitly to serve 
the purposes of lifelong education. Thus its curriculum is essentially applied 
or ‘useful’, covering education, foreign languages (French and English), 
natural science, economics, management, library science, and law; and these 
subjects can be studied at a variety of levels, including intermediate and full 
degrees. Moreover, although the central university complex is in Baghdad, its 
organization includes a claim on part-time and evening facilities elsewhere, 
for example the use of buildings of the universities of Mosul and Basrah. 


ISRAEL? 


Similar to the United Kingdom’s Open University, discussed below, and in 
part modelled upon it, is the Everyman’s University of Israel, established in 
1974, in the first instance with private funds. Besides providing a ‘second 
chance’ for people unsuccessful in their first encounter with secondary and 
post-secondary education, it has the specific task of training in-service teach- 
ers without academic degrees—a function which we shall find to be impor- 
tant in many countries’ plans for lifelong education. 

The university will offer both degree credit and non-credit courses. It will, 
however, in view of the lack of available broadcasting time, make little use of 
television: radio is likely to be more important, but the main means of 
instruction are expected to be written material and contact with tutors, the 
latter occuring in local study centres, normally established in already existing 
premises. Given the relative proximity of the study centres to the univeristy’s 
headquarters in Tel Aviv, the central academic staff may find themselves 
playing a different role to that of their more isolated British counterparts. 


JAPAN3 


In the realm of lifelong education, the principal contribution of Japans’s 
large, unusually diversified higher education system lies in the development 
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of part-time degree courses by correspondence (mirroring the country’s 
exceptional use of the correspondence method at senior secondary-school 
level). These courses can be seen, at least initially, as a response to fairly 
specific vocational and career requirements—in the 1950s, those of teachers 
anxious to qualify for posts in the senior secondary schools, and in the boom 
years of the 1960s, the economy’s need for technical and professional person- 
nel; perhaps not surprisingly, therefore, they are the almost exclusive crea- 
tion of Japan’s relatively large private sector of higher education. 

The degree is earned by the accumulation of the appropriate number of 
credit units (of the order of 120 in five years). The external students have the 
same curriculum and course materials, and are taught and assessed by the 
same staff, as their internal counterparts; and the links between the two 
categories are strengthened by the obligation upon the externals to attend 
summer schools and—an unusual and striking feature—to complete one- 
quarter of their credit units on a residential basis (a requirement which, 
however desirable in itself, appears to be a prime factor in the drop-out rate). 
On the other hand, external students are set apart from internal students by 
relatively easier conditions of admission: whereas the latter are selected on 
the basis of competitive and exceptionally gruelling examinations set by the 
individual institutions (Japan’s legendary ‘examination hell’), the former are 
only required to have the upper-secondary-school diploma, or an equivalent. 
Furthermore, applicants without these qualifications are entitled to follow 
the courses, although not for degree credit, and in practice many do. 

Thus far, the correspondence system would seem to be an admirable con- 
tribution to lifelong higher education in the Japanese context; but it does 
face serious problems, deriving in part from the nature of the context. Since 
the teachers of the external students have a normal complement of internal 
students in their charge (and are therefore paid extra for their external work), 
their work-load is particularly heavy, and their service externally not always 
as thorough as it might be. Perhaps as a corollary (part cause and part 
effect), there is some evidence that the external degrees, although theoretical- 
ly identical, in practice receive less esteem than the internal ones—a very 
grave limitation upon the reality of lifelong education. Most important of all, 
there is an overall lack of cohesion between the provisions of the various 
institutions involved, reflecting their origin in private, local initiatives. Thus, 
the sum total of their efforts amounts to a patchwork, and in no sense a 
comprehensive university extension service. If this represents an important 
limitation within existing arrangements, it may be yet more damaging when 
applied to the most promising current development in distance education, 
namely the introduction of radio and television elements. Despite almost a 
decade of discussion, it has not yet proved possible to co-ordinate the efforts 
of the numerous private institutions and the public broadcasting service. 

Distance teaching, important though it is, represents only one form of 
higher education’s contribution to lifelong education; another form involves 
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the exploration of new types of course or curriculum within the traditional 
campus setting. An instance of this form in Japan is provided by Hiroshima 
University, at which the following kinds of provision are all accorded priori- 
ty: open lecture courses, unconnected with the awarding of degrees or other 
qualifications; short professional courses for educationists, librarians, doc- 
tors, etc; opening of institutes and laboratories to part-time research work- 
ers; and evening courses in law and economics. 


KENYA! 


The University of Nairobi’s Correspondence Course Unit (CCU) for in- 
service teacher training furnishes an object lesson of relevance—not merely 
for the Third World—as regards the adaptation of traditional forms of uni- 
versity adult education to the principles of lifelong education. 

At the time of independence (1964) there was a widely held view, noted by 
the Kenya Education Commission, that education would be a key factor in 
the economic and social future of the country. Priorities were an overall ex- 
pansion of the education service and consequently of the teaching body re- 
quired to staff it; and the commission itself proposed the development of 
correspondence courses, backed by radio programmes and some face-to-face 
tuition, as a means of meeting these objectives. 

The government accepted the proposal, and found an appropriate instru- 
ment ready at hand in the Institute of Adult Studies of the University of 
Nairobi (formerly University College, Nairobi). At the time this comprised 
two sections, the Extra-Mural Division and the Adult Studies Centre; with 
the assistance of funds and personne from overseas, the CCU was established 
as the institute’s third section in 1966. The arrangement offered several ad- 
vantages: it enabled the CCU to draw upon the academic expertise and facili- 
ties of the university and its staff; at the same time the Extra-Mural Depart- 
ment was able to help with the arrangement of external tutorial sessions, and 
the Adult Studies Centre was available for short residential sessions. r 

The principal target of the CCU was those teachers with a teaching qualifi- 
cation, and seven or eight years of primary education, but not secondary edu- 
cation; accordingly, the CCU’s first courses were designed to lead to the 
national Junior Secondary Examination. The requirement for full-time stu- 
dents is that five subjects be passed in a single year; for the part-time CCU 
students the total of five may be taken at the rate of two per year. The corres- 
pondence materials—the main part of the course—include both self-tests and 

i i ing; si vi d, stu- 
written assignments for central marking; since they are self-contained, 
dents in fact proceed through them at varying paces. Many have therefore 
found the supplementary radio programmes out of phase with their own pro- 
gress; even so, it was found that most students set considerable store by the 
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direct contact provided by the radio, and were assiduous in tuning in to the 
programmes. As regards results in the national examination, it is noteworthy 
that CCU students have on average performed better than other candidates. 
The CCU has evidently met its immediate target, namely the further educa- 
tion of serving teachers; however, one of its most interesting outcomes is ‘spin- 
off in terms of more general forms of lifelong education. First, the CCU 
courses, being linked with the national examination, reflect the curriculum 
offered to secondary pupils of conventional age; this has not always proved 
suitable to students of greater age and experience, who are often critical of 
the amount of factual and rote learning involved, and it seems likely that 
criticism of this kind will encourage steps to reform the conventional cur- 
riculum. Again it was found that, since the CCU was operating in the field of 
general secondary education, its output was of interest to others than the 
teachers at whom it was primarily directed; the radio broadcasts in particular 
proved to have a surprisingly wide audience. This discovery has been instru- 
mental in suggesting new fields of activity for the CCU. Radio programmes 
have already been modified so as to be meaningful outside the context of the 
CCU programme, and hence of greater use to the “general listener’. The CCU 
is co-operating with the Ministry of Education and the broadcasting authori- 
ties in a pilot experiment in what might be called community education, 
employing the media of film, radio and newspapers, in conjunction with local 
discussion groups, co-ordinated by itinerant tutors. Further, proposals have 
been adopted by the university’s Institute of Adult Studies for the extension of 
CCU activity from teacher training into other professional areas, such as 
business and technical training. Finally, the university has in principle ac- 
cepted the introduction of external degree courses, with the faculties respon- 


sible for teaching material and assessment, and the 


Pies : CCU for organization and 
administration. 


NIGERIA! 


Since the importance of teacher training has been emphasized in the preceding 
example and will recur in others, a Nigerian initiative in the same field may 
be briefly mentioned. This amounts to providing post-graduate training in the 
form of a one-year sandwich course, in which the trainee teaches full time 
during the school terms, and undertakes preparatory and theoretical studies 
on a residential basis before and after, in place of the more conventional one- 
year residential course with its slightly artificial ‘teaching practice’. This 
approach, although requiring careful and thorough planning and execution, 
offers significant savings in terms of the graduates’ teaching contribution, and 


there is also some evidence that the greater amount of teaching involved 
enhances the professional satisfaction of the trainees, 
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PERU! 


Peru has made a strong official commitment to the principles of lifelong edu- 
cation. The response of the existing higher education system to the new requi- 
rements laid upon it has, however, with some notable exceptions, left much to 
be desired, and is a striking illustration of the difficulties of imposing educa- 
tional change, without consensus, from outside the system. 

The commitment to lifelong education is found in the 1972 General Law on 
Education, which provides for a radical reform of the aims and organization 
of the national education system. In the words of the ministry: ‘The policy of 
the Ministry of Education falls within the framework of the general policy of 
the State. It aims to create a new society in which all Peruvians may live in true 
freedom, protected against exploitation or marginalization.’ The fundamental 
principle underlying the reform of education in this direction is that of com- 
munity involvement; that is, education is to be both a community responsi- 
bility and a service open to the whole community and making use of all its 
available resources. 

The contribution of higher education to this programme consists of ‘social 
action’, which the General Law lays as an obligation on both students and 
staff. To date, however, there has been only one significant attempt to put the 
obligation into practice, stemming from the University of Agriculture (the 
parallel with some Indian developments is noteworthy). Under the heading of 
‘technical assistance’, groups of from ten to twelve students work and live 
with a rural community for two or three months; the groups are supervised 
by a member or members of staff, who visit them regularly, and sometimes 
stay with them for short periods. Cultural divergence between students and the 
local community naturally raises problems, and plans are being drawn up to 
give the students some guidance in ‘cultural comprehension’. If this pro- 
gramme is designed to bring the student into the community, there is also 
some traffic in the opposite direction, in accordance with the General Law’s 
demand for an ‘opening’ of education to sections of the population hitherto 
little represented. As a pilot experiment, thirty rural youths (mostly Indian) 
were admitted to the university without the usual entrance examination 
(although all had completed secondary education). They were financed partly 
by their communities, and partly by the university itself; in compensation, 
they will be required to return to their communities on completion of their 
university career, to work there for the same number of years as their studies 
lasted. This has been set at a minimum of five (instead of the normal four), 
partly because the first term is mainly occupied in remedial or bridging work— 
including some inculcation of the ‘cultural comprehension’ necessary to 
accustom the new students to the way of life in Lima. Isolated as such 
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initiatives are at present, they show how higher education might contribute to 
the realization of Peru’s reformist objectives, both educational and social. 


POLAND! 


` In reviewing the steps taken in Poland towards lifelong education, we may 
first consider the provision of evening and correspondence courses, summa- 
rized in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. 

ra Fane ieagnmne Corgon ml on 
1937/38 49,534 = = “gg .534 
1947/48 94.785 = = = 94785 
1957/58 117,462 11,583 18,715 14,920 162,680 
1965/66 152,362 28,315 58,202 12.985 251,864 
1971/72 221,100 36,647 84,400 5,635 347,782 


Source: G. Agoston et al., Case Study on the Development of Higher Education in Some East European Countries, Paris. Unesco- 
1974. 


Important as these courses were in helping to meet the country’s need for 
expert manpower in the post-Second World War period, the government, in 
1965, began planning to supplement then through television and accompany- 
ing written material. In this way, with the support of Unesco funds, the Televi- 
sion Polytechnic was created. 

Broadcasting began in 1966, the programmes being received by 80 per cent 
of the population. Among the subjects offered by the Polytechnic were 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, electronics and materials science. Manuals 
and books of exercises with answer keys were distributed to back up the 
broadcasts. Admission to the examinations was granted only to those who had 
a higher secondary-school certificate in mathematics, but others could follow 
the course without gaining credit towards the first two years of the technical 
degree. Several thousand enrolled for each course. A great number of the 
participants were recruited from the rural working class (72.6 per cent); even 
more remarkably, 79 per cent of the parents of participants had not them- 
selves gone beyond primary school. However, with the ending of Unesco sup- 
port, the future of the Polytechnic is uncertain. 

As regards the criteria for admission to higher education, attempts have 
been and are being made—for example by a flexible evaluation of points 
scored in entrance examinations—to take into account the objectively dis- 


1. The Open University, London, Councils and Education Press, 1976. 
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advantaged situation of applicants coming from worker and peasant families. 
However, the long-term strategy for dealing with this issue comprises a general 
and continuous improvement of the standards of schools, together with the 
elimination of differences of standard between them. 


SWEDEN! 


In common with other Scandinavian countries, Sweden has a highly ad- 
vanced commitment to the principles of lifelong education, bearing particu- 
larly upon the adaptation of existing institutions of higher education. 
Moreover, the Swedish approach is exemplary in the degree to which it is 
thorough, integrated and systematic; thus it is aimed, at least in the short 
term, not at creating some new Open University-style structure, but at draw- 
ing the maximum benefit from existing structures. 
Perhaps the key element in this context is the so-called ‘25:5 experiment’, 
launched in 1969. Irrespective of previous formal education, anyone aged 25 
or more and with a minimum of five years’ working experience is entitled 
under this scheme to enrol for a limited range of courses at the universities, 
with the proviso that in certain cases, €.g. mathematics, particular entrance 
requirements must be met (usually successful completion of upper secondary 
schooling in the subject concerned). Thousands of adults have in fact taken 
advantage of this scheme, and examination results have been impressive. 
Further refinements of the entry criteria were published during 1975. i 
The scheme can operate equitably only if there is a roughly even avail- 
ability of university places for potential students throughout the country. 
From the mid-1960s, steps were taken to meet this condition, involving the 
creation, among other units, of one university, three affiliated universities 
and two faculties of engineering education. Similarly, there has been a prolif- 
eration of part-time and evening courses. Nor have the universities been 
content merely to draw new sections of the population within their walls; 
there has been active exploration of techniques of distance education, involv- 
ing co-operation in this instance with the yoluntary educational associations. 
The emphasis upon making provision for adults has had its effect in the 
curriculum field: there has been a marked development of vocational pro- 
grammes, of both the initial training and the refresher type. In the arpa 
staple of higher education, full-time degree work, new pases eatery ce 
have been introduced, sometimes in combination with studies > the libera 
arts; and these are complemented by intensive short pie of one i o 
terms’ duration. The latter particularly have been mounted a a consulta n 
with prospective employers and trade union representatives. Moreover, the 
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trend is beginning to influence earlier stages of education, with more ` pre- 
paratory vocational work being done at upper secondary school. 

Nor is a new vocational emphasis the only relevant curricular trend. As in 
other countries, there is a growing interest in a problem-centred approach to 
topics of national and international concern. Meanwhile, planners are begin- 
ning to envisage the possibility of a modular structure for the whole of post- 
compulsory education, as the best means of enabling each individual to 
strike his own balance between work and education, as regards both timing 
and choice of programmes. 

All the developments outlined require a full range of what might be called 
ancillary services. A particular merit of the Swedish approach is that these 
appear to have been adequately catered for. Thus provision has been made 
for an extensive guidance and counselling service; research has been under- 
taken into the processes of teaching and learning, with a certain impact upon 
curricular practices; and thought is now being given to possible modes of 
financing the recurrent return of adults into formal education: three areas 
which may be considered crucial to the development of lifelong education. 
All in all, Sweden’s experience might be taken as the model of a fully con- 
scious and articulated treatment of the issue. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS! 


The Soviet Union, like most of its neighbours in Eastern Europe, considers 
the main criterion for the provision of higher education to be social and 


economic need and, in particular, the requirements of the economy for spe- 
cialized qualified manpower. 


Higher education in the USSR is a constituent part of a single socialist economic 
system. In order to meet the latter’s demands, institutions of higher learning are carry- 
ing out the planned preparation of specialist and scientific workers in all branches of the 
national economy, who play an active part in scientific and technological progress and 
help make wider use of achievement in this field, in the interests of society2, 


Lifelong education at higher educational level is being implemented essential- 
ly through three channels: correspondence and evening courses, the people’s 
universities, and the plant (or factory) establishments for higher technical 
education. 

Correspondence and evening courses for people already gainfully em- 
ployed were developed soon after the October Revolution, first as a means of 
increasing the qualifications of specialists, and secondly to enable external 
students to prepare and pass their examinations. The system of education by 
correspondence developed in 1938 still plays an important role in the higher 


1, V.N. Tchetverikov, ‘New Forms of Higher 


in the U.S.S.R., Paris, Unesco, 1976. 
Severtsev, op. cit. 
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education system of today. There are at present more than 2 million people 
involved in evening and correspondence courses in higher education, which 
are offered in specialized correspondence institutes, in correspondence 
departments of traditional institutes of higher education, and in study advi- 
sory posts of institutes of higher education by correspondence. Such possibil- 
ities exist in cities and industrial centres, as well as in major enterprises. 

People who have completed secondary school and whose type of work is in 
line with the specialization selected can enrol for such courses, provided that 
they have worked for at least six months before attending them. It should be 
noted in this respect that, during the last few years, qualitative changes have 
taken place in the origin of evening and correspondence students. Previously, 
the great majority were graduates of general secondary schools, whereas now 
the majority also comprises students graduating from vocational technical 
schools and a considerable number of students from specialized secondary 
education establishments. 

The organizational framework is for evening and correspondence courses 
to be established alongside full-time training at all but a few universities and 
colleges, They provide training for working adults, and their length is gener- 
ally two semesters (one academic year) longer than that of full-time courses. 
In addition, there are correspondence courses of a shorter duration, a type of 
Post-graduate training run by universities for graduates of one or another of 
the higher educational institutions. Evening courses begin after working 
hours, while correspondence courses hold compulsory consultations three or 
four times each semester. The proportion of full-time, evening and corre- 
spondence course students varies considerably in respect of the individual 
fields of study. There is no evening or correspondence course whatsoever in 
certain specializations (for example, medicine) or (as in the training of art- 
ists) such courses involve only limited enrolment. The ratio of evening and 
Correspondence students is very high at institutions training lawyers, econo- 
mists and teachers, but relatively few adults attend courses in natural 
Sci and wor 

"Mention dealt bs made of the fact that educational television plays 

an important role in the system of higher education through evening and 
correspondence courses. During the 1964/65 academic year, regular televi- 
sion networks for correspondence students were established first in Lenin- 
grad, then Moscow, Kiev and various other cities. Over recent years, educa- 
tional television has been developed extensively : during the 1973/74 academ- 
ic year, broadcasts relating to programmes of higher education eee 
were implemented in twenty-three cities, and at present, more ne estab- 
lishments are using external or internal television for säucstiona purposes. 

People’s universities are a public form of education and self-instruction for 


i i i e their intellectual and cultural 
S iti designed to improve their in l 
a au een and to prepare them for fulfilment of various 


lëvels and professional skills, State educational establishments, 


public functions. Alongside the existing 
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they have their own means of meeting the educational needs of the popu- 
lation. 

The people’s universities accept workers who are already gainfully em- 
ployed, collective farmers, specialists in various branches of the national 
economy and culture, and all who wish to develop and broaden their knowl- 
edge. Admission is not restricted but participants are expected to show good 
attendance records and fulfil an established minimum of independent and 
practical work. 

The major form of educational acitivity is lectures, together with the wide 
use of other methodological and pedagogical tools such as seminars, labora- 
tory work, debates and informal discussions, meetings with scientists, teach- 
ers, statesmen and industrial inventors, films, radio, television and other 
means of mass communication. 

After graduation from these universities (the majority of which run two-, 
three- and four-year programmes) certificates or diplomas are awarded. At 
present, there are approximately 34,000 people’s universities in the country, 
with an enrolment of approximately 8 million. 

The third contribution of higher education to lifelong education is the 
system of part-time higher education in higher technological institutions (the 
so-called zavod-vtuz) which are being experimented with at major factories 
and plants, where students, recruited from among workers in the plant 
concerned, combine their studies with their work. They spend half of the 
academic year working and studying at evening courses and the other half 
studying on a full-time basis. 

It should be noted that in spite of their close connections with the large 
factories to which they are attached, such institutions are nevertheless part of 
the Soviet higher education system as such, and subordinated not to the 
factory but to the educational authorities. Hence, in accordance with the 
general rules of admission to institutes in the Soviet Union, those wishing to 
receive higher education in the factory institutes of higher technical educa- 
tion must have a certificate of secondary education (general or special) and 
must pass the competitive entrance examinations. 

This innovation, which probably will develop into one of the major forms 
of ‘open’ post-secondary education and training, will certainly contribute to 


the integration of productive work, everyday life and continuous study and 
possibly even research, 


UNITED KINGDOM! 


Reference has already been made several times in this chapter to the Open 
University. Both in the national setting and as a model for other countries, 
1. Mackenzie et al., op. cit.; W. Perry, Annual re 


1972, ete.; J. Tunstall (ed.), The Open University 
Unesco, op. cit. 
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this is at present the most significant contribution of British higher education 
to lifelong education. It is therefore useful to consider both its strengths and 
its weaknesses as a vehicle of lifelong education. 

The university was established primarily to enable adults deprived of edu- 
cational opportunities in their youth to have a second chance of obtaining a 
degree later in life and it was therefore considered essential that its degrees 
should be equivalent in every way to those of other universities. This require- 
ment is reflected in a course content strikingly similar to that of the sister 
institutions, which in turn, as will be seen, is a source of major criticism of 
the Open University. In almost every other way, however, it is quite different 
from conventional British universities. 

The main differences are in the nature of the students, in the course struc- 
ture, and in the methods of teaching. Open University students are all adults 
and are all part-time. No formal entrance qualifications are required. 
However, as indicated in Chapter 4, the university has established a wide- 
spread system of counselling to avoid the hardships that can arise if people 
attempt to do courses beyond their intellectual ability or for which they do 
not yet have adequate educational preparation. : 

The course structure is modular. Students have a very wide range of course 
options and can piece courses together in a wide variety of ways according to 
their interests and needs. All students in a particular broad subject area have 
to do the same foundation course in the first year, thus ensuring that they 
have the basic intellectual tools to tackle whichever of the courses they 
of study. As will be seen below, the methods of 
dividualized instruction, which removes 
one of the main constraints on course flexibility in conventional universi- 
ties—the timetable. Students can proceed at their own pace. Although the 
normal degree course requires three years of part-time study with a further 
year required for an honours degree, they may take up to eight years before 
they are required to discontinue their studies if they are not making adequate 
i —— in the methods of teaching that the Open University differs 
most from conventional universities. Unlike the latter, in which nearly all 
teaching requires that students and teachers be in close ess to me 
another, the people who prepare the course material at the Open ee: y 

4 : a i 
rarely come into direct contact with students taking the courses : ost 
instruction takes place at a distance through the use of correspondence 
materials, radio and television. Perhaps the greatest teaching innovation of 
the Open University is the course team. Each new course 7 nar e a 
course team consisting of academic members of the staff of the ; po Ue 
versity, external consultants from other universities and similar bo ies, 
radio and television producers, curriculum development experts, education 


choose during later years y 
teaching amount very largely to in 


1. Of course, each course unit is tried out on typical students to test its comprehensibility and acceptability. 
: se, each course s 
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technologists, editors and representatives of the course tutors who do come 
into direct contact with students. i 

Each member of the team specializes in what he is best at: preparing the 
substance of the basic text, editing it and prescribing it in a form in which it 
can most readily be assimilated by students who are unacquainted with the 
material, delivering televised lectures and so on. 

The output of the course team’s work is a course package which, unlike 
conventional university courses, has an independent existence and can be 
used in a wide variety of learning situations: by individual students at home, 
by small groups of students meeting in local centres, by conventional univer- 
sities wishing to extend their range of course options. The marketing of 
course materials in the United Kingdom and other countries has become a 
very large-scale activity of the Open University and the suggestion has been 
made that it might in the future become a major supplier of course materials 
to conventional universities and colleges for the basic staple first and second 
years of degree courses. ! 

Of course, the success of the Open University and the widespread publicity 
accompanying it have attracted critics. Here we consider only those which 
have a direct bearing upon the Open University as an institution orientated 
towards furthering lifelong learning. A relatively minor criticism is that the 
emphasis on distance learning and prepackaged course materials means that 
the university can make relatively little use of participatory methods of 
teaching and learning such as individual research projects which, as will be 
seen in Chapter 5, may be especially appropriate for adult learning. 

The most persistent criticism is one which has been levelled by radical 
critics at almost all existing institutions catering for adult students—that a 
large Proportion of its students come from already privileged and fairly 
highly educated social groups and that it is therefore making little contribu- 
tion to mass lifelong education. There is certainly some basis for this criti- 
cism. In 1974, over two-thirds of the students at the Open University were 
teachers or in other professional occupations, 13.5 per cent were described as 
housewives, and less than 20 per cent were in technical grades or lower in the 
occupational hierarchy. Critics claim that this situation arises because of the 
desire of the Open University to be academically respectable and to offer 
degree qualifications similar to conventional universities. If the university 
provided sub-degree vocationally orientated qualifications, it is argued, it 
would have a much greater impact on educational-deprived adults. 

A second important criticism is that all the attention and resources focused 
on the Open University have led to a neglect of the opportunities provided 
by other institutions of higher education. In particular the polytechnics, 
which offer degrees equivalent to university degrees and a wide range of 


I. See for example, Bruce Laidlaw and Richard Layard, ‘Traditional Versus Open University Teaching 
Methods: A Cost Comparison’, Higher Education, Vol. 3, No. 4, November 1974. 
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other post-secondary education qualifications, were intended from the outset 
to make a substantial contribution to the educational needs of groups other 
than those from which university students are traditionally drawn. The pro- 
portion of older students in some polytechnics is as high as one-quarter, and 
one particular aspect of their needs is catered for by the polytechnics’ strong 
emphasis upon part-time study. These features reflect the principle that the 
polytechnics should from the outset be closely attuned to the needs of their 
surrounding communities and, as the means for identifying and meeting 
local needs are progressively developed, these ‘alternative institutions’ may 
be expected to play an increasing role in community lifelong education. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


One of the great problems in writing about higher education in the United 
States is its enormous extent and diversity. According to Unesco statistics, 
enrolments in higher education amount to nearly half the population aged 
20-24, and over 2,800 higher education institutions are covered by the annual 
surveys of the United States Office of Education. The size and variety of such 
a system permit constant experimentation and development, whereby new 
institutions evolve and existing institutions adapt to meet demands for 
courses by new groups of students. ; 

Against this strikingly fluid background, a very considerable thrust 
towards the implementation of lifelong education as a major facet of Ameri- 
can higher education was given by the Carnegie Commission which, under 
the chairmanship of Clerk Kerr, undertook what was probably the most 
extensive investigation of the higher education system in any country in the 
world. This development represents perhaps the classic instance of higher 
education moving in the direction of lifelong education through its own inner 
momentum. y , P 

The Carnegie Commission became involved with lifelong education by a 
rather unusual route. Though the commission, particularly in the early 
stages of its work in the mid-1960s, was primarily concerned with the expan- 
sion of opportunities for young people to enter higher education, it later 
became concerned about the large numbers of young Americans who found 
themselves in universities and colleges without ever having taken a positive 
decision that this was what they wanted to do. The commission came to 
believe that there were too many ‘unwilling students’ who went to college in 


response to parental pressures OF employers’ demands for paper qualifications 


although they themselves had no particular academic interests or strong 


vocational aims. a 

The commission became convinced that it was necessary to break the 
momentum of what they called the ‘lock step’ which steered young people 
irresistably into higher education institutions immediately after leaving 
secondary school. They thought that the key to the matter was motivation to 
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study, which is often absent for a variety of intellectual, social, psychological 
and physiological reasons when young people leave secondary school but 
which often develops later. 

The Carnegie Commission therefore began to examine the conventional 
wisdom that formal education must consist of continuous progression from 
elementary school through secondary to higher, and came to the conclusion 
that what was necessary was the opportunity for students to ‘step out’ (as 
opposed to ‘drop out’) of education at any stage of education from upper- 
secondary school onwards and ‘step in’ again at a later stage in their lives. 

To start with, the commission thought that what was necessary was a 
fairly short regularized break between school and college such as was pro- 
vided by compulsory military service. They obtained evidence from many 
sources to show that ‘veterans’ or ex-soldiers showed greater maturity and 


eir experience outside education. 


s s necessary for all young people to 
have ample opportunity for constructive utilization of their time during what 


was perceived essentially as a temporary break between periods of full-time 
d considerable attention to review- 
ing possible provision of temporary employment opportunities outside the 
armed services. Employers were asked to create special short-term employ- 


0-operate in such schemes. 


for a short break between school and college. Rather, it called for a radical 
reappraisal of much higher education and in the end effectively cast doubt on 
the Previously held idea that genuine mass higher education involved the 
majority of young people undertaking some form of higher education soon 
after leaving secondary school. One of the most interesting of all the hundred 
or so reports and studies of the Carnegie Commission is that in which it 
explores these issues—Towards a Learning Society: Alternative Channels to 
Life and Work (1973). In this report, the commission documented the 
very considerable number of learning activities undertaken by United States 
citizens outside formal education. It was found that about half the students 
doing post-secondary education courses in the early 1970s were not following 
degree courses, and went on to predict that, over the decade, the number of 


1. See Chapter 7. 
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In its final report, the commission included a number of recommendations 
which pointed higher education institutions unequivocally in the direction of 
lifelong education. It called for the freedom of young people ‘to go to college 
or not to go, with less pressure from parents and the labour market, and 
more alternative channels to select among’, and likewise to gain admission to 
college, but defer actual entrance; at the same time it encouraged readier 
admission of part-time and adult students. It reiterated the earlier proposal 
for two-year degree courses and suggested new degrees, the associate in arts 
and post-graduate master of philosophy, to make this possible. Again, it 
recommended increased attention to so-called ‘non-traditional programmes’, 
instancing the British Open University, and its own concept of ‘Learning 
pavilions’ ‘where students of any age can stop in to study and discuss their 
studies’. 1 

As regards the last-mentioned point, the commission’s call has been 
heeded, if indeed it was not a case of preaching to the converted, for the great 
diversity of higher education in the United States has already fostered a 
considerable development of non-traditional programmes, reflected in the 
creation in 1972 of the Commission on Non-traditional Study. The innova- 
tions reported include an expansion of external degree programmes in which, 
although course content may be traditional, both instruction and assessment 
are to a great extent off-campus; the use of ‘learning contracts’ whereby 
students devise, and undertake to complete, a course of study reflecting their 
individual interests and requirements; a variety of problem-centred ap- 
proaches which dispense with traditional subject-based departmental struc- 
tures and tend to focus upon urgent contemporary concerns, and an empha- 
sis (also manifest in the work of the Carnegie Commission) upon the integra- 
tion of formal education and community service. Such developments may be 
said to be drawn together and given a particular orientation towards lifelong 
education by the University Without Walls, established in 1971; here, as the 
name implies, the community becomes the campus, and accordingly the 
student body, the body of instructors, and the range of available learning 
experiences, are all considerably more diverse than on the conventional cam- 


Pus. 


VENEZUELA2 


of an age of mass education, the Simon Bolí- 
var University at Sartanejas embarked in 1973 upon a pilot experiment in 
individualized distance instruction in mathematics and physics to first-degree 
level. The basic constituents of the scheme are similar to what we have found 
elsewhere—a central administrative unit, students with normal university 


In facing up to the implications 
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entrance requirements, and prime reliance on written materials as a means of 
instruction, though backed by an audio-visual element and by regular per- 
sonal tutorials. However, it is instructive by reason of the thoroughness and 
attention to detail evinced in both planning and execution. Considerable 
emphasis has been placed upon the clarification of objectives, both in the 
scheme as a whole, and in the modular units comprising the two courses. 
Evaluation has likewise been well catered for at these two different levels: in 
the case of the scheme as a whole it is carried out by an independent, 
external body, whose work is guided in part by the list of assumptions 
regarding the courses’ outcome drawn up by the central staff; in the case of 
individual units (each composed by a unit team), the administrative staff 
transmit ‘feedback’ from students to authors, and units have been modified 
as a result. Other points of interest are the provision, in the Study Centre 
where tutorial meetings occur, of such specialized facilities as tape/slide 
sequences and equipment, a library, and (for the physicists) laboratory 
equipment. Relatively conventional as the scheme is in certain respects, it has 
established a sound planning frame which could be highly beneficial in other 
more adventurous undertakings. The Venezuelan authorities are currently 
considering the possibility of establishing a national open university. 


ZAIRE! 


The Government of Zaire sees lifelong education as a matter of social necess- 
ity and has created an umbrella organization to handle the issue in all its 
aspects: this is the Centre Interdisciplinaire pour le Développement et I’Edu- 
cation Permanente, established in 1973 within the framework of the National 
University of Zaire. As its title implies, the centre’s responsibilities include 
not merely supervision and organization of educational provision but an 
overall concern with the integration of education and society; thus it is 
ultimately involved as much with social as with educational development. 
As in other countries, courses mounted through the centre operate on 
different levels and time-scales, with the co-operation of numerous different 
organizations, and make use of a full range of communications media from 
interpersonal discussion to television. Thus, university degrees (diplôme de 
graduat) in business, political and technical studies may be taken by means 
of evening courses spread over four or five years instead of the normal three; 
alternatively, a lower degree (diplôme de capacité) can be taken after two 
years. A second important function is the development of the skills of those 
employed, by both private and public concerns, at managerial and interme- 
diate levels; provision ranges from short courses and seminars to radio and 
television broadcasts and the distribution of correspondence material. Such 
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arrangements are by now familiar; more unusual is the centre’s responsibility 
regarding the content of the university curriculum and the social conscious- 
ness of its students. The latter is encouraged by courses on civic and national 
issues, research on social and economic conditions, and by community ser- 
vice during vacations; as to the former, the centre fosters a constant ex- 
change of views between the university on the one hand, and private and 
State concerns on the other; accordingly the permanent members of the 
governing council of the centre include both employers’ and trade union 
representatives. 


ZAMBIA! 


The provision of external degree courses by correspondence was a contribu- 
tion to lifelong education accepted from the beginning in Zambia’s single 
university and the pattern of evolution has many similarities with that in 
Kenya. 

The idea of a university devoted primarily to external-degree studies, both 
full-time and part-time, was being discussed in political and educational 
circles in the years immediately preceding the creation of Zambia as an 
independent nation. In 1964 the Lockwood Report recommended the estab- 
lishment of an autonomous university in the new State; and retained among 
its proposals were earlier ideas for the gaining of degrees by external as well 
as internal studies. The principle is familiar enough (e.g. in France and 
Australia), as are the arrangements for its implementation. i 

The responsible body is the Department of Correspondence Studies, a full 
department of the university whose director is of equivalent standing to other 
heads of departments and, like them, a member of the senate. The difference 
is that it is not a teaching but a servicing and co-ordinating body, since all 


external teaching is done by the regular staff of the university: thus external 
and are instructed and 


students follow the same curriculum as the internals, ted 
ording to the same standards and criteria. 


assessed by the same teachers, acc ; j 1 
This policy is aimed at ensuring the identity of external and internal 
degrees, and the same concern underlies other aspects of the department s 
i f admission are no different in the two 


Operations. Thus, the conditions o! 9 
cases, and indeed the same university committee handles both internal and 


external applications. Again, correspondence students are full members of 
the university’s student union, and receive a monthly bulletin which keeps 
them in touch, not only with course matters, but with general issues and 
developments in the university. Admirable as these arrangements are for the 
integration of the external students with the main university body, from 
another point of view they may be seen as inimical to the self-sufficiency of 
1. L.O. Edstron et al., Mass Education: Studies in Adult Education and Teaching by Correspondence in Some 
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distance work as a mode of study in its own right. In this context, it is 
striking that applicants for the correspondence programme have to satisfy 
the university, as a condition of admission, that they are unable to attend as 
full-time internal students. 

In this sense, it may fairly be said that the conventional mode of study 
remains the norm, whereas the external mode is an essential instrument for 
dealing with exceptional circumstances. Even so, despite the implicit prefer- 
ence for the internal approach (the particular benefits of which will hardly be 
denied), the necessary adjustments for the success of the correspondence 
courses have been made. Thus the time allotted to external students for the 
completion of their courses is longer than that for internals, and their enrol- 
ment is conditional upon willingness to attend a three-week residential 
course each year; and conversely—to consider the matter from the point of 
view of the central teaching force—university staff are assigned their comple- 
ment of external students to supervise, additional to their internal charges, 
and meet them in the residential sessions. 

Excellent as the results of the external-degree programme have been (its 
members have on average performed better in the common examinations 
than the internal students), it does not embody the whole of the university’s 
commitment to the principles of lifelong education. That commitment is 
shared with two other bodies in the university, namely the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies and the Institute of Education; and the three have now 
been joined to form one unit, the Centre for Continuing Education. How this 
will develop remains to be seen, but obviously it will reflect the previous 
traditions of the constituent parts. The Extra-Mural Studies Department 
operated at two rather different levels, on the one hand providing short, in- 
service courses, both for graduates and non-graduates, in professional, ad- 
ministrative and managerial fields, and on the other providing programmes on 
current issues, local or international, for the general community. The respon- 
sibilities of the Institute of Education lay in three distinct areas: further 
education of serving teachers; training of teachers for adult education; and 
promoting research on the issues of teaching and teacher training in the 
Zambian context. Since one of the first courses mounted by the Correspon- 
dence Studies Department was the post-graduate diploma in education, there 
was an obvious duplication of effort at this point. Here was one reason for 
the linking of the three bodies in the Centre for Continuing Education. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The preceding survey, limited though it is, reveals a remarkable convergence, 
in terms of the contribution of higher education to lifelong education, be- 
tween countries with diverse economic, political, social and educational tra- 
ditions. At the most general level, it is possible to distinguish two main 
modes of contribution: the extension of a relatively traditional type of higher 
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education to external students, mostly adults and mostly working part-time; 
and the exploration of a variety of shorter non-degree courses, at different 
levels, and taught either internally or externally, which are designed to meet 
rather specific needs of particular sections of the community. To these main 
contributions we may add a third, for which higher education institutions are 
particularly well adapted: the conduct and encouragement of research on 
lifelong education itself. As regards the creation of institutions to perform 
the three functions, there would seem to be three main models, between 
which a choice has to be made: the wholly new and (in principle) self- 
sufficient institution, running parallel to conventional ones, for example, the 
United Kingdom’s Open University; the unit established within an existing 
institution, and working in co-operation with it, for example the Correspon- 
dence Course Unit of the University of Nairobi, and, as a sort of hybrid 
between the two, the wholly new central agency with the task, not of teach- 
ing, but of directing and co-ordinating the teaching activity of other institu- 
tions (the approach being adopted in Australia). . ; 

If in the industrially advanced countries of the world lifelong higher educa- 
tion is a natural development of a situation approaching mass higher educa- 
tion in the conventional sense, in many developing countries it is an econom- 
ic and social necessity, deriving from the need to train as quickly as possible 
qualified manpower of all types and at all levels in order to meet the needs of 
economic and social developments. Many developing countries of the world 
do not have the network of primary schools, secondary schools and interme- 
diate level colleges that exist in most developed countries. Such countries 
cannot allow their universities and other higher education institutions to be 
concerned only with learning and teaching and research at a very advanced 
level; they need to be the focal point of a broad spectrum of educational 
developments ranging from remedial activities such as adult literacy pro- 
grammes to extensive specialist vocational courses that enable aes adults 
to acquire rapid professional upgrading. In developing countries, to a much 
greater extent than in the industrially advanced countries, it 1s necessary for 
conventional full-time students to be mobilized as a resource contributing to 
the lifelong education of less favoured adults. The examples outlined above 
have given some idea of the range of initiatives available to existing institu- 


tions of higher education. 


The international scope of these initial generalizations regarding the 


emergent role of higher education in lifelong education would seem to entail 
an obvious but potentially far-reaching proposition : namely, that the further 
development of this area should be conducted with close and extensive inter- 
national co-operation. The possible benefits in terms of shared experience 
and expertise are obvious, particularly from the viewpoint of less wealthy 
nations with few resources to devote to research and development, and ina 
different sphere—which nevertheless has points of contact with the first— 
there would be great advantages in the standardization of the technical 
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‘hardware’ and ‘software’ which, as we have already seen reason to believe, 
are able, and will be required, to play a vital part in making higher education 
available to ‘the learning society’. It may be that—as others have argued— 
the new United Nations University could have no more important role than 
to take responsibility for this question of international co-operation. 

In any case, the foregoing survey of a few of the developments taking place 
‘on the ground’ will leave the reader in no doubt that the questions calling 


for further investigation are many. Some of the more important ones are 
examined in the remaining chapters of this book. 


4. Counselling, content and 
credentials 


In no country at present do the majority of the population undergo any 
higher education at all. Those young people that do, ranging from fewer than 
1 per cent of the age group in some developing countries to over 40 per cent 
in some states of the United States, normally begin their higher education 
between the ages of 17 and 20, shortly after they complete their secondary 
education. 

_ Most analyses in the past have assumed that this proportion is likely to 
increase steadily through time, progressing regularly from ‘élitist’ proportions 
through to ‘mass’ higher education and subsequently to ‘universal higher’ 
education.! According to Trow and other writers who have followed him, the 
criterion for passing from élitist to mass to universal higher education 
depends on the proportion of young people embarking on higher education. 
Universal higher education will occur when all young people have the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing courses of study after completing their secondary educa- 
tion and when at least half of them do so. 

, The participation of young people in higher education is normally full time 
in that either it is their most important non-leisure-time activity or any paid 
employment undertaken at the same time is considered by the student to be 
subsidiary to his main activity of studying and not in itself a part of his main 
career aims. Entry to higher education is almost always selective though the 
methods and criteria of selection an 
ferent countries and different periods. 


Such selection may take place. ; N rD i 
Firstly, higher education is usually an expensive economic activity and it 


would be an extravagant use of resources to provide free of charge all that is 
sought to all the people that seek it. Thus some system of rationing needs to 
be instituted and places allocated according to some criterion such as ability 
to benefit. This is particularly true of courses where costs are much above 
average such as medicine, technology and applied science. It is significant 
than many countries in Western Europe which began to reduce the degree of 
selectivity of higher education institutions in the 1960s on egalitarian 


d the reasons for it vary between dif- 
Broadly there are three reasons why 


1. See, for example, M. Trow, ‘The Democratization of Higher Education in America’, European Journal of 


Sociology, Vol. 3, No. 2, 1962, p. 231-62. 
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grounds have recently begun to reintroduce a numerus clausus mainly in 
order to limit cost increases. The selection procedure need not necessarily be 
purely academic or financial. One European country, the Netherlands, is 
experimenting with a lottery to determine the allocation among qualified 


In order : PaA 

learning = E 3 needs of a single socialist economic system institutions of higher 

all branches of ths ore p planned preparation of specialists and scientific workers in 
onal economy, who play an active Part in scientific and techno- 


logical progress and hel i 
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society. | p wider use of achievements in the field, in the interests of 
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tries which have adopted the French system as a model, the Abitur in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the studentexamen in Scandinavia, the Ad- 
vanced Level of the General Certificate of Education in England and Wales. 
In some countries this is supplemented by further selection criteria. These 
may be entrance examinations as in the grandes écoles in France, or Oxford 
and Cambridge in the United Kingdom. They may be social as in the Soviet 
Union and China and as proposed in Sweden, where work experience is 
either a requirement or is allowed to substitute to some extent for academic 
prerequisites. 

For most students the acquisition of a degree or similar qualifications 
represents the end of their formal education and the certificate obtained is 
viewed as a credential signifying that the young person is now qualified for a 
Particular type of employment. Sometimes, as in medicine or engineering, the 
qualification signifies specific vocational skills; sometimes, as in humanities 
Or sociology, it is more an indication of general intellectual ability and at- 
tainment. A proportion of graduates, which may be as much as half in some 
countries, follow their specialized degrees with even more specialized higher 
degrees and these become their terminal educational qualifications. ae 

The youth of its students, some selection on entry, full-time specialized 
Courses, terminal qualifications linked to particular types of employment, 
these are some of the most important characteristics of conventional higher 
education in many countries. If higher education is to make a major contri- 
bution to the provision of lifelong education, either the new students must 
adapt to this pattern or the higher education institutions will have to orien- 
tate their provision of courses to the needs of these students. Often some 
adaptation on both sides will be appropriate. We can conveniently discuss 
this adaptation under the three headings, counselling, content and creden- 
tials. 


COUNSELLING 


As we have seen above, one of the main features of conventional higher 
education is that some selection of students takes place. Although the selec- 
tion procedures are often modified, to take account of work experience, for 
example, or even to make the element of chance explicit as in the Nether- 
lands experiment with lotteries, the major element in nearly all selection 
Procedures is attainment at secondary school, usually as revealed by perfor- 
mance j i ination. A 

laie d e we difficulties in this procedure in the framework of 
lifelong education. The most obvious is that since one of the most important 
aspects of lifelong education is that a much higher proportion of students 
will be adults, most of them will be seeking to return to higher education 
after a break of several years. This makes it much less likely that their 
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secondary-school performance will give a valid indication of their likelihood 
of successfully pursuing higher education courses. This difficulty occurs even 
if lifelong education is relatively limited in scope and the proportion of non- 
traditional students seeking higher education is fairly small. 

Other complications occur when lifelong education becomes the rule rather 
than the exception. Standard national secondary-school examinations will 
be of limited value in a national system of lifelong education because the 
essence of such a system is a wide variety of courses differing in length, 
content and intellectual level. Any single national examination would be an 
inappropriate selection procedure for all these courses. On the other hand, 
if there were different entry examinations for different courses this would 
almost certainly create an extremely complex yet very rigid system which 
would act as an obstacle to mature students rather than an encouragement. 

A rather obvious difficulty derives from the likely change in the nature of 
secondary-school examinations under a system of lifelong education. As has 
frequently been mentioned by all writers on the subject, lifelong education is 
essentially a philosophy that must in the end permeate the whole of the 
education system and in its ideal form n 
ever be irrevocabl 
the philosophy o 
They are termina 


tend in many ways to limit subsequent opportunities rather than widen them. 
The ideal secondary- 


‘aver a specific right to a period 
n at some stage in his life. 3 ‘ 
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any point in his life. All the justifications of selection mentioned earlier as 
regards conventional higher education also apply to adult students seeking 
lifelong education. 

If the students seeking higher education possess a wide range of abilities 
and have a wide variety of previous educational experiences at various points 
in their lives, and if they are confronted with a large number of different 
courses with differing aims, using perhaps different teaching methods and 
making different assumptions about the intellectual level and previous edu- 
cational experiences of their students, then it is apparent that systematic 
arrangements must be made to match students to courses. 

It would in principle be possible to have a complete network of examina- 
tions which would cover all these eventualities. However, this would be 
neither practicable nor desirable. It would almost certainly result in much 
more rigidity than exists even in the present system. More important, howev- 
er, is that students and potential students would still need information about 
the best individual strategy for them as individuals to meet their own individ- 
ual educational objectives. 5 

In fact, quite apart from the likely complexity of the pattern of courses in 
a system of lifelong education, adults are at a disadvantage in selecting 
courses of study compared with secondary-school pupils because they do not 
normally have access to as much information about the available courses 
geared specifically to their needs. 

_A widespread system of guidance 
Site for any national arrangements 


and counselling is an essential prerequi- 
for lifelong education. Since the higher 


education institutions in any education system are by definition in a domi- 
nant position and enjoy high prestige, it is very desirable that these institu- 
tions should be prominent in the counselling system for the whole system of 
lifelong education and not merely for those people who are seeking courses 
of higher education. It is also very desirable that progress should be made in 
improving the international flow of information about the courses available 
and the nature of such courses. The Unesco programme on Comparability 
and Equivalence of Higher Education Study Diplomas and Degrees is a 
useful start in this direction. If many adult students are ill-informed about 
the opportunities available and the course requirements in their immediate 
vicinity, most are almost completely ignorant about courses in other coun- 
tries. Developing countries, in particular, are very likely to want to send 
Students to attend post-experience specialized courses in other countries. 
There is reason to believe that many such efforts are less useful to both the 
Students and their countries than they could be because of the absence of 
detailed information about the content, level and academic prerequisites of 
Particular courses. 

One of the main aims of the counselling arrangements should be to ensure 
that any person over the age of compulsory school attendance can receive 
advice and guidance about a range of courses that are within his reach 
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geographically, intellectually and financially. Obviously not all of these 
courses will be in higher education institutions. It is naive to imagine that 
any system of lifelong education, however democratic, however well pro- 
vided with resources, can possibly offer anything like open entry to more 
than a tiny fraction of the courses available, Particularly at the higher levels. 
Moreover, it is not in the interests of the students to find themselves in 
courses that are too difficult or for which they are not adequately prepared. 
Nor is it in their interests to attend courses that provide no information that 
is useful or relevant to their needs, or that do not provide an intellectual 


challenge, or that duplicate material which they have already covered else- 
where. 


objectives. Students and potential stud 
all stages in their educational Careers, 
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Fic. 1. Hypothetical network of educational opportunities for adults. 
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e.g. [A] =No qualifications 
=Language orientated qualifications 
=Mathematical orientated qualifications 
[0]=Scientific qualifications 
(OF @, ($) , etc., are the normal progression from and repre- 


sent the acquisition of various general qualifications.@1), €), etc., 
show various language and library qualifications, etc. 


Examples. A student leaving compulsory education with [A] qualifi- 
Cations wishing to obtain a (@) qualification would have a choice 
of doing an course followed by a @1) course, then a €) course 
and subsequently following the E) , €2), etc., progressions. Alter- 
natively he could follow the @) , @J progression to @), then doa 


©followed by (E) P anda ©. 


Conversely, a [P] student wanting an @) qualification could 


follow his normal route to 4) and then across €4) , @9 , @) and 


thus get on the route. There are also other paths. | 


lors has been described by Francis Castles, Lecturer in Government at the 
Open University :1 


Students of universities are not only there to master a relevant discipline but also to 
learn how to learn. In conventional universities, academics foster this largely by exam- 
advice to students. At the Open University this task too becomes 
f full-time senior counsellors and part-time counsel- 
lors. In setting up the university it was felt that the problems faced by OU students 
Would be much greater than those of ordinary university students and would conse- 
quently require specialist attention. Part-time counsellors have to attempt to overcome 
the unfriendly academic atmosphere and try to prevent drop-out by rapidly diagnosing 
and treating problems which arise from circumstances other than academic incompetence. 


ple and by pragmatic 
Specialized in the hands of a group © 


|. Francis Castles, “Divide and Teach: The New Division of Labour’, in Tunstall (ed.), op. cit. 
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Conventional university students live in a special world where the academic task is a 
major preoccupation of corporate life. But an OU student earning his own living cannot 
be similarly cut off from the everyday world. Even the university's study centres are 
almost invariably parts of other institutions on loan, as much part-time as the students 
themselves. In these circumstances the task of introducing the student to the culture of 
the university is perhaps the most difficult of all. To some extent, the study centres may 
serve to provide a kind of academic community on a minor scale, 


Another task of the counselling service must be to keep students informed 
about library facilities and other resources available. 

Finally, the counselling service must act to some extent as public relations 
consultants, market researchers and advertisers for the lifelong education 
system. If the arrangements we describe in the final chapter came fully into 
operation, the availability of Opportunities for lifelong education and an 
awareness of the benefits to be derived from taking advantage of these op- 
portunities would be acquired by every individual before he left compulsory 


education. It will, however, be a very long time in most countries before the 
ideas of lifelong education 


school with which a very high i 
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into, for example, the psychology of adult learning, national needs for quali- 
fied manpower and educational technology for lifelong learning. 


CONTENT 


As with many of the topics examined in this study, the content of lifelong 
education is an area about which it is not possible to arrive at conclusions 
that are relevant in all countries and for all types of students; as we have 
seen in Chapters 2 and 3, higher education is seen as having different pur- 
poses in different countries depending on their political and social structures 
and their stages of economic development while different countries are meet- 
ing the problems and opportunities created by the concept of lifelong educa- 
tion in different ways. What we can usefully do once again is to examine 
general principles about curricula in higher education and see how these 
suggest the kind of adaptations necessary to meet the challenges of lifelong 
education. 


The appropriate content of traditional higher education is and always has 


been the subject of continuous debate. In ancient Greece, Socrates practised 
and preached a curriculum that was aimed essentially at liberating the minds 
of at least a few fortunate young men. His pupil Plato was concerned more 
with training people to fill certain alloted roles in society—soldier, craftsman, 
statesman, philosopher. This debate between those who view the fundamen- 
tal purpose of higher education as being primarily to cater for the intellec- 
tual development of individuals and those who see it as being to meet the 


needs of society as a whole has swayed back and forth in all cultures and at 


all periods of history. The introduction of lifelong education broadens the 
al training experience need be or is in- 


debate further because no education 

tended to be terminal for any individual. If any person feels a need ora 

desire for new information or knowledge, appropriate education or training 

would be available. : 
This new freedom from the need to compress a complete educational 

experience into the first years of life can point to two opposite conclusions 


about the content of education. . d 
On the one hand, it can liberate much of the curriculum from the claims 


of specialization and particularly vocational specialization since there are 
always new specialist courses available when an individual has a specific 
need. Indeed, it is often claimed that one of the most important purposes of 
initial education under any system is that the student should learn how to 
learn. Unfortunately, in traditional educational systems, he is also under 
Severe pressure to learn a skill or a collection of skills and aptitudes that will 
last him a lifetime, in work, in marriage, in social and political activity and 
So on. It is very instructive to analyse any educational curriculum in any kind 
of educational institution in terms of a dialectical interaction between the 


underlying desire of students to keep open as many options as possible in 
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later life through a broad preparation in the principles of many disciplines 
and areas of study and their desire to master a narrower range of skills 
sufficiently thoroughly to be able to practice a particular occupation with as 
much success as possible. The underlying economic and technological condi- 


tions and the social circumstances in which the individual finds himself deter- 
mine the outcome. 


A student whose economic circumstances are such that he must enter 


than young people in richer countries. 
The availability of education and tr 
uc 
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the perspective of lifelong education, considerable emphasis should be placed 
in the initial phase on the acquisition of basic mental tools and on the 
development of aptitudes, including the aptitude to learn in the course of 
later phases. This will provide the basis on which specialization can be 
achieved at a later stage when further educational or training opportunities 
occur. 

What do these general considerations mean in practice for the content of 
higher education in a system of lifelong education? There are three principal 
curricular traditions, which may for the sake of convenience be called the self- 
realization tradition, the serving social needs tradition and the research tradi- 
tion. 

The self-realization tradition takes the view that the underlying purpose of 
higher education is the full realization of the intellectual potential of individ- 
ual students through study and social interaction with others who are tread- 
ing and have trodden the same path. This was, of course, the Socratic ideal 
and in many ways represents the central tradition of Western educational 
Philosophy. One of the most complete expositions of this view of higher 
education is provided by John Henry Newman, whose Idea of a University, 
published in the middle of the nineteenth century, is still influential, particu- 
larly in countries whose universities are based ultimately on the British 
model. The key to Newman’s view was that the aim of higher education is to 
educate civilized human beings and to ‘educate them one by one’. Newman, 
in accordance with the spirit of his age, was concerned with the education of 
an intellectual and social élite but similar ideas have been put forward more 
recently in a more democratic concept. One of the best exponents of this 


view is Abraham Maslow:! 


In the ideal college there would be no credits. no degree and no required courses. A 
Person would learn what he wanted to learn. . . . Intrinsic education would be available 
to anyone who wanted it—since anyone can improve and learn, The student body might 
include creative, intelligent children as well as adults; morons as well as geniuses (for 
even morons can learn emotionally and spiritually). The college would be ubiquitous— 
that is, not restricted to particular buildings or particular times, and the teachers would 
be any human beings who had something they wanted to share with others. The college 


Would be lifelong for learning can take place all through life. 


Clearly this view of the role of higher education has much in common with 
the ideas of Ivan Illich and his vision of a learning but deschooled society. 
The ideal university or college for Maslow would have no barriers to entry 


and no fixed curricula. : fM j 
Any system of lifelong education must contain some elements of Maslow’s 


ideal college, for the most important element in the education of adults 
Chich ae the principal component of lifelong education) is that they 


Die. Ai Maslow, The Further Reaches of Human Nature, Harmondsworth, Middx, Penguin Books, 1973, 
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cannot be forced to attend classes. Thus, the structure of courses and the 
content of the curricula must be geared to the interests and needs of students. 
However, while accepting this fundamental point, there are grave doubts as 
to whether the motivation of most people and the desire for learning for its 
own sake are as Maslow describes them. In some of his extreme statements 
he is merely describing an institution in which people will talk to one another. 
Presumably even Maslow’s college would in Practice offer vocationally 
orientated formal courses since some potential students, and probably a 
majority of them, would want to learn particular skills and would be willing 


r to obtain them. 
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other ways. This, of course, implies a diversification and renovation of the 
curricula and programmes of studies of higher education institutions. 

It was suggested in Chapter 2 that it would be better not to treat activities 
which attempt to remedy deficiencies in basic education (for example, adult 
literacy programmes) as a part of higher education even when they are 
carried out by higher education institutions, as may often occur, especially in 
developing countries. 1 

However, there have always been and in most countries there still are large 
numbers of people who master the basic educational skills of literacy and 
numeracy but who, for one reason or another, do not proceed further. The 
Provision of further educational activities for such people does come within 
the definition of higher education suggested in Chapter 2. This is manifestly 
One of the most important contributions higher education can make to con- 
tinuing education. 

The ‘second chance’ view of lifelong education leads to the conclusion that 
curricula should not be of lower standards than those in more conventional 
institutions of higher education. The main point about having a genuine 
second chance is that the opportunities provided should be in no way inferior 
to those enjoyed by students who are lucky enough to be able to take 


advantage of the ‘first chance’. 
This was considered extremely important by the founders of the Open 


Universty in the United Kingdom:? 


From the outset it must be clear that there can be no question of offering to students a 
makeshift product inferior in quality to other universities. That would defeat its whole 


Purpose as its status will be determined by the quality of its teaching. 


There is obviously no reason why existing institutions of higher education 
should not also offer a second chance provided that the financial and organ- 
izational conditions, discussed in later chapters, are satisfactory. In many 
Countries, the sight of adults studying the same courses alongside ag 
Students is becoming a commonplace thing. In Sweden, for nen B 4 

H75 Committee which was established to implement the proposals . the 
Well-known U68 Committee has made proposals that will encourage students 
with work experience to apply for higher education and m ecomwake 
universities and colleges to accept them. In Australia, the ee i mimi 
ties and colleges of advanced education can select their own students, y ile 
often considered a limitation on access to higher education, may work in 
favour of adult students. The student grant regulations in the United King- 
dom and Australia do not require an adult student to have passed the Ad- 
vanced Level of the General Certificate of Education in order to qualify for a 


|. Although, as we shall see below, higher education institutions should certainly undertake and disseminate 
research in such arcas and also be involved in the preparation of teachers and teaching materials. 
2. White Paper on the University of the Air, London, HMSO, 1966. 
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grant. If, therefore, a university considers that an adult student is otherwise 
qualified for a place on a degree course and offers him a place, that student is 
entitled to a grant. 

Probably the most well known social need that higher education is expect- 
ed to meet is the national need for qualified manpower. In most developing 
countries of the world and in the socialist countries of Eastern Europe, it is 


the role of higher education above all others which is seen as the central 
purpose. 


It is very clear that the main contributio 
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The main need in compulsory education is obviously to imbue young 
people with an interest in learning both for its own sake and as a means by 
which useful and relevant new skills and aptitudes can be acquired. They 
should be taught not to think of learning as something to be got over before 
the serious business of life begins but as an integral part of life itself. The 
content of their basic education needs to be concentrated mainly on the 
underlying learning skills of numeracy and language and on an acquaintance 
with their own psychology and their own natural and human environment, 
including the social context and the values of the community, as well as on 
Physical and affective development. Finally, of course, all young people 
before they complete their basic education must be made aware of the oppor- 
tunities which are available throughout their lives and how these can be 
made use of. If a counselling service of the type proposed earlier in this 
chapter is in existence, obviously they should learn how to make use of it. 

Higher education can make its contribution in various ways. First, the 
dominating influence of higher education admission procedures on curricula 
in secondary schools should be taken into account. The existence of oppor- 
tunities for lifelong education will of itself go some way towards alleviating 
the pressure here. If secondary school study ceases to be a race against time 
with pupils seeking to cram as much information into their brains as is 
Possible before it is to late, they will have more opportunity to develop a love 
of study in the areas which interest them. 

The second main contribution higher education can make to secondary 
school curricula is to hasten the process, begun in the last quarter of a 
century, whereby the status distinctions between different areas of E are 
eroded. In an earlier chapter we commented on the irrationality of a situa- 
tion in which bad philosophers have more status than good plumbers. ; 

Admissions procedures obviously need to be reformed so that they os no 
undue advantage to young people entering higher education direct ee 
School. The arrangements in the Soviet Union and China and in some ean 
dinavian countries whereby ‘points’ are awarded to university candidates for 


work experience are a move in this direction. 


The structure of higher education courses, as 
chapter, should as far as possible be modular so that students can take 


Course units that are both immediately relevant to their needs at a particular 
period of their lives and able to be strung together in a variety of different 
ways so that different individuals can build up individualized educational 
Profiles according to their own intellectual and career development. 


we shall see in the next 


THE RESEARCH FUNCTION ; . 

The third curricular tradition in higher education originated in Germany in 
the nineteenth century. This is the concept of the university as a research 
institution. Here again, two distinct strands can be identified. First is the use 
Of research to add to knowledge for its own sake, thus giving rise to the 
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concept of ‘pure’ science. This was the original concept of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, who founded the University of Berlin in 1809. As Roy Niblett 
observes: ‘Its professors were devoted to pure research, not to finding out 
more truth that would have a profitable pay-off’! Niblett goes on to say that 
its ideal was ‘educating those dedicated to adding by research to knowledge 
for its own sake’. It is unlikely that this aspect of higher education will have a 
significant direct contribution to make to the development of mass lifelong 
education. It is essentially an activity for a few highly trained minds and its 
Justification is that the search for knowledge for its own sake is the ultimate 
source of many discoveries in applied science that do have practical rele- 
vance. However it is vitally important that academic scientists and thinkers 
should not be put in a situation where they are encouraged to think of 
themselves as a chosen few with no responsibilities to the rest of society. In 
any account of the rapid industrial development of Germany in the nine- 


teenth century a high place must be given to the work of the research scien- 
tists in the universities created and refor 
The second as 


late twentieth. 


_ The university is an important institution for conducting applied research, 
it is the main institution į i 


the development of lifelo 


; ey e list is not m ive. It 
aims to show that this is a potential] i eant to be exhaustive. I 
our as well as being socially very desirable 
I. Roy Niblett, Universities Between Two Worlds, London University of London P; 

* i ondon Press, 1974. 
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One important need is for organizations which control research funds, 
national ministries of education, national research councils, research founda- 
tions and international organizations such as Unesco, to orientate their 
research funding so as to encourage research workers to undertake serious 
study in this area. At the same time, academic research workers should show 
themselves more willing than many appear to be at present to take seriously 
the current moves towards lifelong education in very many countries. It is 
indeed true that some of the early literature in the area was more concerned 
with making an emotional case for lifelong education than with logical exam- 
ination of the issues involved. However, the political case has now been 
accepted in most countries and the current need is for the skills of the scholar 
and analyst to turn this political will into practical reality. , 

The role of higher education institutions in training research workers will 
most likely continue to be concentrated mainly on the training of young 
people. It is not often that people are able to embark on a full research 
career later in life. However, an understanding of scientific research metho- 
dology and access to information about recent developments in the tech- 
niques and results of research in various areas are of enormous value to pro- 
fessional workers in many fields. Many medical practitioners carry out small- 
scale individual research projects in order to improve their diagnostic skills, 


skilled farmers experiment with different plant strains and varying rates of 


fertilizer dosage to find the most efficient mix of inputs for their particular 


farms, teachers can study their success with different approaches to teaching 
Particular topics and so on. Obviously there must be training in ra 2i 
recent research techniques in post-experience courses offered by hig ene u- 
cation institutions which wish to orientate themselves towards lifelong educa- 
tion, ) 

The dissemination of research findings is a potentially very important 
contribution to the lifelong learning of many groups of people. Arper 
is a very haphazard activity. Academic research workers norta y PERA 
their results first in academic journals so as to receive due credit fo 
work from their fellow scientists. All too often this is the only pace > a 
Of results that is undertaken by many research workers. To be of va te è 
community, much wider dissemination is necessary. This may open anpen 
in a random way through newspapers and radio and television ana Hepe : 
cation of popularized accounts of major scientific discoveries. 7 


more systematic approach is needed to enable ainan an E 
to mak ntribution to the continuing educati 1 
e is ialists in many fields. Most practical men, 


workers and professional spec ’ 
however can aie competent, simply do not have the time to read all the 


research literature. 

One of the earliest and stil 
Structured dissemination of researc 
Universities—extending the work 


| most successful examples of the systematic 
h results is the ‘extension’ work of many 
of the university into the surrounding 
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community. Such extension work can take various forms. One of the best 
known (which indeed gave rise to the phrase) derives from the agricultural 
extension work of universities in the farming regions of the United States 
and particularly the Land Grant Colleges. Here the universities provided 
advisory services for farmers based on the theoretical and applied agricul- 
tural research carried out by the universities. The idea proved so powerful 
and so important in a world that is perennially short of food and other agri- 
cultural commodities that it has spread to many other countries of the world. 
Such extension services also operate on a slightly different basis in the area 
of medicine where it is equally important that the results of medical research 
be transmitted as quickly as possible. It is common in most countries for 
university medical research and teaching hospitals in which medical practi- 
tioners are trained and retrained to be essentially the same institution. Indeed 
in many countries it is the medical profession that most nearly approaches 

and retraining. In the final chapter we 


the ideas of continuing education 
consider the evolving situation in medicine as a paradigm of what a system 
aining could be like. 


of continuing education and retr. 


ticularly useful are business ma t, public 
administration, all kinds of s nagement, p 
of all sorts, ocial work, and engineering and applied sciences 
There 


e International Institute for Ed i i 
es ee ucational Planning, 
The Role of Universities in Post-experience Higher Educati hich was 
referred to in Chapter 2, ition, which 


CREDENTIALS 


of individuals for 
ed. ‘Credentialism’ 
n by individuals of 
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often irrelevant certificates of educational attainment in order to impress 
employers or other educational institutions. 

The alleged evils of credentialism are, first, that those who obtain paper 
qualifications are believed to be favoured in recruitment to certain jobs at the 
expense of equally able people without the formal qualifications, secondly 
that the pursuit of these pieces of paper by individuals wishing to obtain such 
discrimination in their favour results in a depreciation of their value, and 
thirdly, that a preoccupation with examinations and assessment distorts the 
Purposes and processes of education. 

It is certainly the case that in many countries the expansion of higher 
education in the 1960s has led to a situation in which educational credentials 
are deemed prerequisites for entry to many jobs even when the formal educa- 
tional experience which led to the qualification is not strictly necessary for 
the successful performance of the jobs concerned. It is very convenient for 
employers to use educational qualifications as a preliminary screening device 
in selecting recruits. It is a practice that has much to commend it. It can limit 
the advantages of rich and powerful persons by curbing (but unfortunately 
not removing entirely) their ability to use their wealth, influence and access 
to information to secure employment advantages for themselves and their 
children, Furthermore, since passing examinations normally requires a cer- 
tain amount of ability and work, the use of educational credentials as criteria 
of eligibility for high-level jobs eliminates those who have low ability or are 
lazy. However, it also eliminates many people who, for financial or social 
Teasons, or because they were badly advised or merely unlucky at critical 
Points in their educational careers, were not able to obtain the requisite 


qualifications. 

One of the main aims of conti 
flexible options throughout life. It 
dentials in a context of lifelong ed 


career advancement to people who had ae 
perience. If the spread of lifelong education means that evaluation of an 


individual's fitness for promotion in his career, a5 well as his suitability for 
Tecruitment in the first place, is determined largely on the basis of formally 
acquired educational qualification, this would be a perversion of the new 


opportunities, There is a real possibility of this occurring. In some countries it 
cement in professions such as teaching 


1S alrea eer advan tea 
and i Pe ee and more dependent on the acquisition of 
additional formal qualifications rather than experience and performance on 
the job. In some respects this is particularly marked in many developing 
Countries, 


There are therefore very real da 


nuing education is to provide a network of 
would be ironic indeed if the use of cre- 
ucation itself restricted opportunities for 
d had particular educational ex- 


ngers to be guarded against. It would be a 


mistake, however, to assume that the full social benefits of lifelong education 
can be obtained only if there are no formal credentials. To begin with, many 
People derive great and perfectly innocent satisfaction from receiving some 
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tangible mark of their educational achievements just as sportsmen and their 


supporters are pleased to acquire medals and other trophies as marks of their 
sporting prowess. 


placing individuals on subsequent courses. What is essential is that the sys- 


zed over as wide an area as possible. 
y, mathematics from a little-known 
ely recognized in London or Moscow. 


degrees is a useful first step in this directi 


Finally, 
recognitio pect workers to obtain some formal 


F if, as is often recommended, they are 
© make a substantial contribution to the costs through paid educa- 
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One of the main reasons why existing higher education courses are treated 
by many people as being terminal is that a qualification once acquired is 
valid for life. Once someone acquires a master’s degree or a medical qualifi- 
cation or an engineering degree he is entitled to the privileges of that degree 
for life. There are two important reasons why this convention might be re- 
examined. 

In the first place there is simple ‘depreciation’ of human capital. People 
forget things they have learned if the knowledge is not used. Someone who 
obtains a university degree and who then adopts a lifestyle that makes little 
use for several years of either the substantive knowledge acquired or the 
methods of thinking learned will often not be able to carry out the work that 
his qualification purports to claim he can do. In some cases—medicine, for 
example—this could be positively harmful unless he receives further formal 
education or training. Conversely, someone who has been employed in an 
area in which his skills and knowledge are continuously tested should be able 
to acquire a renewal of his qualification with a minimum of formality Dee 
ibly by attending a short informal refresher course with colleagues in a similar 
Situation. i . 

The second reason for suggesting that educational qualifications n 
have only a limited validity is that in many areas the progress of ro ge 
is so rapid that information acquired early in an individual s Tal ing ife 7 
Obsolete long before the end of it. In medicine, a c P RA 
most areas of applied science this is obvious. It is less abyor ut egua y 
valid in the social sciences. In economics, in law, in socia h Te, a 
there is also a need for some system of renewal of pronen m e as 
Clearly such a proposal presents very great practical pro “age? ee 
because it would put enormously increased power into 7 n 
responsible for awarding and renewing the qualifications. It 1s, > 


area that warrants further investigation. 
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5. Adult learning and methods 
of teaching! 


No form of education is a homogeneous activity in which identical students 
face identical teachers learning identical subjects for identical reasons. Al- 
ready in present systems of higher education students come to higher educa- 
tion from a wide variety of backgrounds and with different levels of acquired 
and inherent ability. They want to study a variety of different subjects for a 
variety of reasons and they will find that their teachers use a variety of dif- 
ferent teaching methods. 

If the predominant pattern of higher education becomes one in which 
adults of all ages are undertaking full-time and part-time courses at intervals 
throughout their lives, the extent of this diversity will increase very consider- 
ably. To the differences of individual ability and personality and social cir- 
cumstances will be added differences resulting from the life cycle of individ- 
uals. Most people undergo substantial changes in their personalities and 
Social circumstances throughout their lives. The radical revolutionary youth 
who by middle age becomes a pillar of whatever society he finds himself in is a 
Standard figure in the literature of many countries. An individual on the verge 
of retirement from full-time employment is likely to be interested in, and to 
find useful, subjects of study very different from those with which he was 
Preoccupied as a young person on the verge of adulthood. The methods of 
Study appropriate in youth are often not those best suited to middle and old 
age, and assessment procedures such as examinations which may be appro- 
Priate in youth are often not suitable for later life. a 

_ AS suggested in the first chapter, one of the main reasons why it has tradi- 
tionally been believed that education should be completed early in life is the 
conviction that young people learn more easily than their elders. For certain 
basic types of skill this is undoubtedly true as will be attested by anyone who 

as tried to learn to speak a foreign language as an adult without having had 
Previous experience with a similar language. Neither the mouth not the ear are 
attuned to the subtleties of the new language and however hard the individual 
tries he never quite masters it. It is, however, fairly common for an adult to 
read and write a foreign language with very considerable ease. Older people 
also seem to have much greater difficulty in mastering skills such as driving a 


le and Frances Wakeford of the Department of Educational 
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motor car. One of the largest schools of motoring in the United Kingdom 
considers it axiomatic that a learner driver will require a week of tuition for 
each year of his age in order to pass the driving test. 

However, it is far from universally true that adults experience greater 


learning difficulties than young people and in some areas they may enjoy an 
advantage. 


One of the problems of all teaching and learning theory is the difficulty of 
g that different learning strat- 
Some find no difficulty in pass- 
ively listening to lectures for long periods. Others learn best from books, others 
rent nature of different subjects 
propriate. The same student may 
cs in one way, history in another, 
in yet another. The reason is that 


Its from resource constraints. The most effective 
Situations may well consist of an outstanding 
ellectual powers conversing with a very small 
ents. Unfortunately the number of outstanding 
e are therefore severe physical 
ould converse with them in per- 
s of teaching such as lectures may be used. These 


contraints on the numbers of students who ci 


1. A full description of this Programme is gi 


i d iven in L. H. Grenhol 
Republic of Tanzania, Geneva, Internati 


m, Radio Study G igns in the United 
onal Bureau of Educate Y Group Campaigns in the Un 
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: The different approaches to learning by different students and the integra- 
tion of different methods of teaching and learning have only recently begun to 
be seriously studied in conventional higher education.! There are obvious 
differences between the biological, psychological and social situation of adult 
students and that of younger people. It is clear from even a superficial exami- 
nation that not all areas nor methods of study are as suitable for adults as 
they are for people in late adolescence. 

Psychologists have noted the very fast growth of the brain in early child- 
hood and the ease with which children learn particular skills, such as a second 
language, at certain stages of their intellectual development. Bloom? has 
estimated from longitudinal studies of Bayley} that about 50 per cent of the 
variation in intellectual abilities in 17-year-olds is already predictable at age 4. 
The well-known studies of J. Piaget and B. Inhelder4, and J. S. Bruner5 have 
demonstrated the intellectual stages which precede full adult reasoning 
powers, but it is clear that bright children and young adults have a remarkable 
facility for analysing incoming information, even when that information is 
Not presented coherently. With age, the human acquires more residual infor- 
mation, and develops many ‘coping ploys’—strategies to deal with informa- 
tion—but loses that capacity for ‘instant’ learning which is the characteristic 
of childhood perhaps best remembered by parents. It follows that in adult 
learning we shall have to take much more care to ensure that the materials 
are carefully organized and that the purposes of learning are made clear. 

However, social circumstances are perhaps even more important. Many 
adult students will have families of their own, a house, a job and a stable social 
environment partly of their own making. All such factors will make their 
approach to learning very different from that of young people who have ex- 


Perienced none of these things as adults. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADULT LEARNING 
rvey to examine in depth the nature of 


Itis obviously not possible in a brief su ; are 
l evidence supporting or contradicting 


the learning processes and the empirica 

ia r d the | ing process which is 
Howeve odel of memory and the learn s 

on arr es in the higher education of nor- 


Particularly fertile in illuminating many issu 

in illuminating en 9 i 
mal adults is that of ‘human information processing’.© The essence 1s that 
n Noel Entwistle and Dai Hounsell (eds.), How Stu- 
n Post Compulsory Education, Lancaster University, 
ained in that volume. 


s contained i 


L g A 
A useful summary of relevant literature ! z 
evelopment I 


seul Learn, Institute for Research and Di aoc hon 
. This section makes considerable use of the bani ; : E 
B. S. Bloom, Stability and Change in Human Characteristics, New York, NY., Wile 1 964 
| N. Bayley, ‘On the Growth of Intelligence’, American Psychologe ha See. . 

+ J. Piaget and B. Inhelder, The Psycholo: » of the Child, Lorde RO asea T e Ta 

J. S. Bruner, The Process of Education, Cambridge, Mass., Harvar A ae: m BF sav and AE 
. There is a rapidly growing literature in this area of psychology. See, for example;-h. Se ay , A. 


f = york, N.Y., Academic Press. 1972; David Ausubel, Educa- 
Norman, Human Information Processing, ARE: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1968; J. Anglin (ed.), 


tional Psychology: A Cognitive View. New pe siggy of Knowing, London, Allen & Unwin, 1974, 


Beyond the Information Given: Studies in 1 


DAuswn 
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it is a mistake to think of human memory as a unitary thing. Many different kinds of pro- 
cesses are involved, Moreover there are at least three distinctly different types of memory; 
a sensory information storage, a short-term memory and a long-term memory. ! 


The sensory information storage system maintains 


a rather accurate and complete picture of the 
Its duration is short—perhaps 0.1-0.5 sec, 
The short-term memory system holds a differe: 


nt form of material than the sensory in- 
formation store. Here the information retained is not a complete image of the events that 


world as it is received by the sensory system. 


term memory. In fact, much of 
rned with the problems of getting 
retrieving it, and interpreting it 


As Lindsay and Norman 
being devoted to the natu 
by any adult will show t 


imply in the above 
re of long-term me 
hat it clearly store 
tion to be useful j 


; ing to some classification system and 
indexed and cross-referenced accordi i 1 

secie ording to certain key identi 3 din 
to this view, the more information an indivi a According 


|. Lindsay and Norman, op. cit. 
2. ibid. 
3. D. E. Broadbent, ‘The Well Ordered Mind", American Educational Research Journal. 1966 
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Although each individual person has a conceptual structure that is unique 
to himself, the linkages between concepts normally have enough in common 
to allow effective communication of ideas. Concepts are built up by repeated 
comparisons of incoming perceptions or information with pre-existing con- 
cepts of linkages between images. 

It the coding system is to be effective and recall easy, it is essential that the 
data base should contain a large number of clearly defined and well- 
differentiated concepts which also carry a large number of connecting links 
with other concepts, ideas or events. The data base must clearly have some 
mechanism, working in association with it, which initiates, monitors and con- 
trols search strategies among the filing systems and interacts with incoming 
perceptions. i 

What reasons account for failure to retrieve information? Freudian theory 
immediately suggests one possibility : unpleasant memories may be repressed 
by some emotional block. The memories have been stored but are rarely 
retrieved by any conscious search strategy- Attempts at recall can also be 
hampered by physiological effects of tiredness or illness; and a stream z ae 
differentiated inputs (such as a boring lecture) can build up what Eysenc as 
called reactive inhibition, a temporary tiredness or ‘brain fag’, which leads to 
involuntary rest pauses during which our filing clerk Ee T in- 
coming perceptions and busies himself with more interesting back a ; 

henever our attention falters, the coding process passing In page 
from short- to long-term memories is inefficient and subsequent pennies 
become difficult or even impossible. roe ia anti il also depend on 
the activities which precede and follow the period of tea ; , 

Both sets of aeii may interfere with memorization, as the godine aae 
cross-referencing activities do not cease at the end of any one p 
ps y the degree of structure imposed 


Finally, efficiency of storage is affected by the | y ; mpe 
on the incoming information. A structure which is known in advance is likely 


to be particularly advantageous. This serves to simplify and apent up Ce P 
cess of coding and cross-classification among readily it S A 
Learning consists, therefore, of perceiving phenomena ( 


i i ich are relevant (short- 
ma i ne perceptions those which ar 
en ee, Seneca from MEREN nd transferring it for permanent 


y i i ation ar 
erm memory), coding the inform Say that it can be recalled when 


Storage to the long-term memory in such a W ca 
heeded, If tani - recalled without considerable rhe ced sramne, 
through lengthy psychoanalysis) it can hardly be said to have been learned in 


an m i é . w 
We ae to apply this theory of learning to the special problems of 
adult learning a mr is reason to believe that the aging process and the 
&rowth of i affect all these steps. ; a 
At the: rok ee er encoty penexpital older people are in many ways less well 
equipped an younger people. They see, hear, and feel less acutely and they 
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do so less quickly. Conversely, they have a wider range of experience to which 
they can relate information when selecting that which is relevant for short- or 
long-term storage. They may thus be more ruthless in rejecting information 
that appears uninteresting or irrelevant; however, they may get a firmer grasp 
of material that appears to fit in with previously acquired information. Other 
things being equal, we can expect an adult to be less prepared than a younger 
person to remember a piece of information that conflicts with his pre- 
vious experience. Finally, the efficiency of the long-term memory in storing 
and retrieving information may well depend on how this store has been 
constructed during the individual’s earlier learning experiences. If it is like a 


s-references, the adult learner will be 


If, however, the memory has been 
sciplined experiental learning, the 


memory store in that they will 
relates to their own experiences, 


Theories of learning based on human information-processing cast doubt on 
the belief that increasin i i 


Where an appropriate method of training can by ; n 
results comparable with those of E can be developed older trainees often achieve 


their younger Colleagues. . .. It seems consistent with the 
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evidence to argue that trainability, adaptability and flexibility of mind have a certain 
common physical basis which physical ageing affects unfavourably, but that this can be 
compensated by practice in modifying and adapting behaviour. 


There are data on age-trends in measured intelligence; generally, scores in in- 
telligence tests increase up to adolescence and decline somewhat in old age. 
But little is known, beyond these very general trends, with sufficient certainty; 
there are considerable technical and theoretical difficulties in obtaining a reli- 
able curve of growth and decline and certainly the extent of the decline in 
intelligence in middle age is a very controversial issue.! 

We may summarize the above by saying that the most reasonable inter- 
pretation of recent research is that learning takes many forms and age 
changes may be compensated for by greater experience. Much depends on the 
level of interaction with, and the stimulation value of, the learner’s environ- 
ment. A society, or aspect of culture, which explicitly encourages precipitous 
social disengagement by young mothers, for instance, is hardly conducive to 
Strategies for lifelong learning. 


Recent literature on age in relation t rnin t 
the older person may not encounter difficulties in learning as such but rather 


in certain features of the learning situation, the temporal characteristics of the 
particular task, or in the way in which the material to be learned is organized 
or in selecting the most appropriate learning strategy. The ability to memoni 
does not decline very much with age amongst healthy individuals given idea 
Conditions: for example, in the case of short-term memory span, people in 
their twenties and fifties can hear and repeat the same number of digits, in 
both cases between five and nine for normal individuals. 


o learning and training indicates that 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


Having laid the foundations, we can now begin to consider ara 
teaching appropriate in the framework of lifelong aa for r T f 
have already emphasized the importance of sound basic education as a p. = 
aration for lifelong learning. Theories of human information abe à 
tant clue as to how this can be achieved. To obtain the maximum benent, 


i a . The memory 
essentia ions of an efficient long-term memory. } 
EE urposes unlimited. There is, therefore, 


Capacity of most people is for practical P : 
in initial advent no particular merit in the student tien r E set 
of factual information that is not going to be eh yer = 
frequently throughout life. What is important is to esta i elt 
efficient coding system. D. E- Broadbent has summed it up thus: 

meditation on the awkward question which was asked 


The w 4 nts a ; 
Poke ofthis talk tenre sicist. The question was ‘what are we doing when we 


me recently by a distinguished clas 
p. 171-78, London, Methuen, 1968. 


|. See H. J. Butcher, Human Intelligence: Its Nature and Assessment, 


2 
*. Broadbent, op. cit. 
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educate somebody?’ The answer is not at all obvious because almost certainly we are not 
really establishing any great store of information. I do not now recall very much about the 
Punic wars and my daughter’s homework reminds me only too well how much I have 
forgotten of the theorems of Euclid. In education, therefore, we are not loading books 
into the library. Could it be that we are writing the Index? 


Yet at some stage the library does have to obtain some books. A library, how- 
ever well organized, is of little value unless it is well stocked with books that 
people want to read. And a mind, however well ordered, is of little value to its 
owner or to society if it does not have a store of relevant and useful informa- 
tion. Perhaps the role of adult education in the process of lifelong learning is 
to fit the specialized knowledge into the index established earlier, 


elevision, video and audio 
preprogrammed exercises and so on H 
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to him personally at a speed that suits his own learning capacity. In a conven- 
tional university or college, students have little choice but to adopt learning 
strategies imposed on them by their teachers or by the groups of which they 
are a part. 

The third main feature of adult learning of which account must be taken is 
that adults have a much wider experience than younger students of life out- 
side educational institutions and their short-term memory will be more criti- 
cal in evaluating new information before accepting it. This has both positive 
and negative aspects. On the negative side, it may well be harder for teachers 
to win the confidence of adult students who will be interpreting what they are 
taught in terms of their own experience of life. They are likely to be less willing 
to take information on trust and to require more convincing about any aspects 
of their courses that do not appeal to common sense or which cannot be 
readily appreciated in the light of their own experience. Conversely, if what 
they are taught does relate meaningfully to their previous knowledge, adults 
are likely to fix information more firmly in their minds than younger people 
whose ‘index’, based on past experience, is less comprehensive. ; 

Most adult students are likely to be better motivated in their studies than 
many students in higher education at present. A high proportion of abies 
People today attend university mainly because of social ieee whic 
assume that higher education is the natural outcome of certain types o. ae 
dary education and in order to delay further the time of entry to the la ag 
force and commitment to a definite occupation. Adult students aiey or 
the most part to be voluntary in the real meaning of the word and ae o oh 
ing a particular course because they have a personal interest in it an a 
Ment to it. For precisely this reason, it is very common for pape ae 
to find the teaching of adult students a more rewarding exper! 
teaching younger people. . j F 

In Be Eceoae of their wider experience in the ‘real pera ae 
Of their stronger motivation, adult students are more likely f s 3 P 
than adolescents and to learn better, therefore, from mee 3 ġa Saa ede 
involve participation rather than passive reception eo a all sdi 
Patory methods include discussion and essay work, but, “ oe aoa a ae 
Projects of various kinds by which the student ne h hig her education 
can illustrate the more abstract general principles with which hig 


must also be concerned. It is indeed likely that the teabe a = 
Tesearch functions of higher education can be more rea “Sea aii 
adults are being taught. Ideally, this will be combined with the c y 


service function. i perian 
Thus, to give one possible practical example, we can conceive = a a 
ized course in educational psychology of which a large part might consist o 


Students being active in community adult literacy programmes. In order to 
make this a valid educational experience and not simply a community service 
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discussions with their fellow students and the teachers about their experiences 
and subsequently to write up or otherwise record their work in the light of 
various psychological theories. 

Such practical experimental methods of teaching are already used in con- 
ventional higher education, particularly in the physical sciences and techn- 
ology. The growth of lifelong education means that they could be developed 
very much further, especially in social science areas. 

The project method of teaching and learning can 


lanning’s (IIEP) study, The 
ucation, already referred to 
e of participatory methods of 


Adult learning and methods of teaching 


discipline only. Statistical techniques are widely required in many types of 
inquiry as is a knowledge of systems analysis and computer programming. 
Many inquiries in education require some knowledge of educational theory, 
of sociology, of psychology, of statistics and often of economics as well. Many 
small engineering projects also require the use of quantitative techniques, a 
knowledge of the chemical and physical properties of materials, information 
about the economic efficiency of certain combinations of inputs taking into 
account their prices and so on. Interdisciplinarity is likely, therefore, to be one 
of the keynotes of lifelong higher education. This has been put at the centre of 
the picture by Hans Lowbeer, Chancellor of the Swedish Universities, in his 
contribution to the joint Unesco/IAU inquiry into the consequences of life- 
long education for the use of university resources. 


The experiences of the last three to four years have shown that a continued work to ‘open’ 
universities and stimulate patterns of recurrent education requires rather far-reaching 
changes also in organisation and structure of the universities. The essence of lifelong 
education—from the part of both the education organisation and the student—is that the 
number of inter-faculty and interdisciplinary combinations of study programmes must 
never be circumscribed by inconvenient or contra-acting organisational structure. 

In order to meet the aspirations and study demands of the new groups of students, 
there is necessarily a need for unconventional combinations of study programmes. How- 
ever, the faculty system will more often function as a barrier against interfaculty combina- 
tions than as a stimulant. Another aspect is that the faculties, formed by tradition, have 
no direct or natural bearing upon the various sectors of working life. A possible solution 
to this would be to organise undergraduate education in occupationally oriented sectors 
With frames parallel to those of working life. This would probably facilitate the cross- 
fertilisation of study programmes and a greater diversification of the educational menu.! 


In this respect, lifelong education will give added impetus to a movement that 


is already gaining force in conventional higher education. 
In a recent OECD report, Guy Berger wrote :2 


The Presence of interdisciplinarity no longer appears to be a mere readjustment or 
improvement of the traditional divisions in science, or a better adaptation of the uni- 
versity to social functions. It is becoming a whole battery of questions about the goals 
and functions of the university, and about the status of knowledge rather than about 


how it is divided up. 


In the same book, Asa Briggs and Guy Michaud indicate that the question of 
the relationship between the disciplines is a central one. They suggest that the 
late nineteenth-century view that the advancement of knowledge is dependent 
Upon a continuing process of specialization within particular disciplines no 


|. H. Lowber, ‘Lifelong Education and Its Consequences for the Use of University Resources’, p. 28. Contri- 
bution to a joi On A y on this subject, Paris, 18 July 1975. (ED-75/WS/38.) 
ER ee ee Universities, Paris; OECD, 1972. 
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longer holds; rather it depends, in many fields, on team work and the inter- 
play of different kinds of concepts, methods and insights. They move on to 
examine the ways in which changes in the curriculum have taken place 
through, for instance, the fission of existing disciplines into sub-disciplines 
(as in the case of economic history and physical chemistry). Reform within the 
pattern of courses traditionally offered is feasible and in foundation courses, 
for example, might be based on one of the following activities: preliminary 
courses of a conspectus kind designed to provide a ‘shop window’ for new stu- 
dents; courses designed to elucidate inclusive organizing principles, with less 
emphasis on content; and courses designed to introduce students to the tools 
which they require in studying a whole range of subjects. 


SOME ORGANIZATIONAL ISSUES 


Adult learning and methods of teaching 


together in a variety of ways to meet their needs and interests at various stages 
in their lives. 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


We conclude this chapter with a brief discussion of staffing arrangements and 
staff development for lifelong higher education. It is an unfortunate fact that 
the majority of teachers in all branches of education in many countries have 
never had any substantial experience of life outside the education system— 
apart perhaps from military service. Such teachers are especially vulnerable 
when confronting the new challenges of lifelong education, Particularly in 
higher education where they may sometimes find their traditional authority 
eroded by having less knowledge than some of their students about the practi- 
cal details of recent developments in areas in which they are theoretically 
expert. ; 

Much has been written about ‘alternation’ as an aspect of lifelong educa- 
tion and the whole theory of recurrent education has been built on the basis 
of the alternation of periods of work and periods of study. Of even greater 
importance in many ways is the provision of opportunities for teachers in 
higher education to alternate between periods as teachers and periods of 
Practical experience either on a recurrent full-time basis or, like many of or 
Students, through working part-time as teachers and part-time in another jo ; 

One of the advantages of the very rapid growth of higher education in mos 
countries was that it brought into higher education in m many 
teachers with previous work experience in other areas. One o E wi ù 
effects of the slowing rate of growth in many countries In the mid- : s P 
that opportunities for recruitment in mid-career have almost a saa = 
many people who would have been willing to move out of hig ci a 
for a few years in a period of expansion are now unwilling to ta 
that they will have no job to come back to. E i 

Thus, unless Seal measures are taken to encourage So sacris 
iyen teaching and other ocoupations, He ee conventional higher 
'kely to get less and less. This may not be 1 1 
education, where it may be useful for young people to come mo me 
teachers who have more theoretical than practical experience. m e j 
be as disastrous for the teachers themselves as for the students i a a ty 
Of students have had outside work experience and the majority of their 


teachers have not. 


One or the main themes of this book is that one important feature of life- 


long education will be close integration between education and ss i 

his applies to teachers as well as to students. Hanner A AN i ne ads 
Preparation and development of staff for lifelong hig e se a is p 
desirable. Two main types of training are necessary. Teac h Tae a ang 
in higher education institutions need to be made aware of the opportunities 
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and challenges of higher education and in particular about the psychology of 
adult learning, of which certain aspects have been introduced in this chapter. 
Most important of all perhaps, they need to be sympathetic to the basic ideals 
of lifelong education, which may appear to conflict in some respects with the 
academic ideals which are at the heart of many existing higher education 
institutions. 

The second type of necessary training is in a sense the reverse of this. Much 
of the teaching in a system of higher education geared to the ideas of lifelong 
education would be undertaken by practising specialists from other walks of 
life. Indeed, as has been suggested above, much of the learning is likely to 
result from students formally and informally teaching each other. However, 
much of the more formal teaching would need to be done on an intermittent 
basis by specialists who although competent at their jobs would have no 
experience or training in teaching. Courses and supervision would need to be 
provided for them. 

Higher education institutions should offer courses of various kinds for such 
part-time teachers in all branches of education. There would obviously need to 
be some specialization according to subject and level of education and also 
according to the extent of the teaching commitment. Someone who was going 
to give one or two lectures might need instruction for an hour or so in the 
use of certain audio-visual techniques whereas someone who was going to be 


a more or less permanent member of a course team would benefit from a 
longer course of training. 


One of the paradoxes of nearl 


discussed in this chapter, from 
systems at 


is that to b 


y all the teaching methods that have been 
Prepackaged multi-media distance-learning 


one extreme to individually tutored research projects at the other, 
e used well they demand much more 


tutor-dominated discussion gro 

Finally, it should be stressi 
chapter with problems of li 
should also be given to the 
entering the process of lifelon 
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ed that although we have only dealt in this 
felong education for adults, special attention 
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6. The economics of lifelong education: 
with special reference 
to higher education’ 


There is little literature on the economics of lifelong education and what there 
is tends to be rather critical. This is not surprising because, judged by ortho- 
dox criteria of evaluation, lifelong education based on conventional methods 
of educational provision is likely to prove very expensive in its use of resources 
in relation to the benefits obtained. This is particularly true of orthodox 
higher education. Shortage of data, of relevant national policies and even 
perhaps of adequate economic tools make the neglect of economic issues 
understandable. Yet even at the present early stage of the development of 
lifelong education, economic questions are of crucial importance. Short-term 
economic crises and the public expenditure cuts to which they give rise, as well 
as the long-term upward trend in the proportion of national resources devoted 
to education in most countries, mean that all new educational proposals must 
justify themselves in terms of their ability to meet national goals more effec- 
tively and efficiently than existing programmes. This is particularly true of 
lifelong education, which on the basis of some proposals—for example fre- 
quent periods of recurrent full-time education—is potentially very expensive. 

Indeed many schemes of provision of higher education for adults in the 
context of lifelong education are likely to be prohibitively expensive if they 
are organized in a way similar to that in which higher education is provided 
in many countries of the world today. One of the main criticisms of higher 
education generally is that it is extravagant in its use of resources as compared 
with other branches of education. Earlier chapters have discussed psycho- 
logical and educational implications of a radical reform of the structure and 
content of higher education in order to take account of the needs of lifelong 
education. Even if there were no such reasons, economic considerations by 
themselves would make it impossible to base lifelong education on the 
conventional methods of providing higher education. 

In essence, the two main economic problems are that full-time education 
for adults is extremely expensive for society as a whole and for individuals 
because of the high cost of earnings foregone and, secondly, that the later in 
life education is undertaken the smaller will be the rate of return on the 


1. This chapter was written in collaboration with T. J. Simpkin of the Department of Adult i 
Manchester University. The second half of the chapter is an edited extract of Simpkin’s N 
Education, Vol. 5. No. 4. November 1976. n Higher 
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investment because the individual will have a shorter period of life left in 
which to recoup the benefits. A possible third problem of somewhat lesser 
importance is that, to the extent that older people do find it harder to learn 
some subjects than those who are younger, it will also be more expensive in 
terms of direct teaching inputs for them to achieve a given amount of educa- 
tional gain. 

In this chapter we deal first with these problems. Subsequently we consider 
whether the conventional economic calculation of cost-benefit analysis based 
on ideas of a rate of return is the appropriate way of evaluating recurrent edu- 
cation. In the next chapter we continue the discussion of economic issues by 
considering some of the ways in which the financing of higher education 
institutions might be modified so as to enable them to make a maximum con- 
tribution to the development of a mass system of lifelong education. 


PROBLEMS OF COST 


For adults, the problem of the ec 
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is wrong or who use teaching methods that have been shown to be psychologi- 
cally inappropriate may do considerable damage. We have already suggested 
in Chapter 4 that a case can be made for limiting the period of validity of 
certain qualifications unless they are updated by post-experience courses and 
some kind of reassessment of continuing competence. In general, however, it 
is both impracticable and undesirable to compel adults to undergo continuing 
education, whether it is provided for their own personal development or 
whether it is concerned with improving their vocational skills. 

It is similarly difficult to enforce employment legislation for adults cor- 
responding to child labour laws, though it is possible for legislation to give 
employees a certain entitlement to educational leave for every year of service 
with an enterprise and it is also possible to require employers to finance the 
employee during the period of educational leave by providing full pay during 
this period. Such paid educational leave is now enshrined in the legislation 
of a number of countries and an account of some of the arrangements for it 
is contained in the next chapter. 

Permissive legislation in itself is not, however, likely to secure very sub- 
stantial attendance by adults in full-time courses of higher and further educa- 
tion. The costs to individuals of full-time study are not to be measured in 
salary alone, helpful though it is to be relieved of direct financial worries 
during the period of study. It is likely that unless periods of full-time education 
can be shown to be directly relevant to employment most people will feel 
that they are wasting their time undertaking them even if they do receive their 
basic salary while studying. Furthermore there is evidence from several 
countries that employers show some resistance to offering paid educational 
leave. In developing countries this is not because of the direct costs involved 
but because where qualified manpower is scarce they are reluctant to forgo 
the services of their most skilled workers, even for short periods, unless some 
immediate economic benefit to the enterprise can be seen to follow.! 

Many adults have families, many have a variety of leisure-time interests, 
including in wealthy countries maintaining their houses and cars, that will 
seriously limit the time available for, and commitment to, full-time study. 
Many will also consider that even if their basic salary is guaranteed they will 
run the risk of reducing their prospects of promotion if they are away from 
their jobs for too long a period. One way of overcoming this particular re- 
sistance would be to make promotion dependent on the acquisition of formal 
educational qualifications. It has already been suggested in Chapter 3, how- 
ever, that it is extremely undesirable for any system of lifelong education to 
intensify the present excessive tendency of many employers to use educational 
credentials as a screening device to assess suitabiity for employment. 


1. This was mentioned by participants from Egypt and Ghana at the Unesco Conferen 4 
Education for Persons Gainfully Employed, London, July 1976. ence on Post Secondary 
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BENEFITS 


Advocates of lifelong education quite naturally devote most attention to its 
benefits. These can be summarized as the personal development of individuals 
throughout their lives, the promotion of greater social equality by ensuring 
that nobody is ever completely cut off from educational opportunities at any 
age and, finally, increasing the effectiveness of workers in employment by 
offering them frequent opportunities to update skills and to acquire new ones. 

The nature of all these benefits is that they accrue to individuals after they 
have undergone a period of education. In other words, if a person undertakes 
a particular course of education he may emerge at a higher level of personal 
development, his general opportunities in life may be increased and he may 
have greater earning power. The problem is that, other things being equal, the 
older someone is when he undertakes a course of study, the shorter the period 
of life left in which to enjoy the benefits. 

This can be seen most clearly by comparing the financial benefits in in- 
creased earnings that accrue to people who obtain additional educational 


qualifications. The reasoning is not, however, confined to economic benefits 


narrowly defined ; it would apply to any situation in which individuals gave 


up some immediate gratification in order to obtain a flow of increased gratifi- 
cation later in their lives. 


This type of analysis clear] 
mass lifelong education as a 


‘ vestment in the training of 40-year-old 
TERE i TA as great as those on the training of 25-year-olds. This 
is very relevant in developing countries where the the 
economic wisdom of concentrating re may be doubts about 


resources on upgrading the qualifications 
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The third aspect of the economic criticism of lifelong education outlined 
above is that it treats lifelong education and what has been called ‘front-end’ . 
education as if they were alternatives. Should society devote more resources 
to one or the other? One of the main themes of the present book is that they 
are not alternatives in this sense. The continuing education component in the 
perspective of lifelong education is most likely to be successful if there is an 
appropriate foundation in primary and secondary education. It is not coinci- 
dental that existing opportunities for adult education are most used by peo- 
ple who already have high levels of educational attainment. On the whole, 
the more education people have the more they want. The notion of the 
‘learning society’ used by the Carnegie Commission and the Wright Commis- 
sion in Ontario, Canada, as well as the Unesco Faure Report, is one in which 
the whole educational system is orientated around the concept of opportuni- 
ties to learn and the desire to learn being widely spread horizontally over all 
members of the population and longitudinally through the lifetimes of all 


individuals. 


AN ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK 


The most usual analytical technique used to choose between alternative 
social policies from an economic point of view is social cost-benefit analysis. 
This technique has until now been used only in a limited way to explore the 
implications of programmes outside the conventional ‘front-end’ model of 
education. For example the largest number of such studies outside formal 
education has probably been undertaken with respect to industrial training, 
but even in this area there is still truth in Mark Blaug’s claim that ‘we know 
almost nothing about the economics of training, its incidence, its costs and 
its benefits’. Even less work has been done on other aspects of adult educa- 
tion and training. However, two pioneering studies are now available! which 
attempt to apply a cost-benefit framework to the consideration of recurrent 
education as a true alternative to conventional educational programmes. 
These first analyses explore the economic implications of comparing spe- 
cific kinds of conventional educational provision for young people with simi- 
lar provision for adults at a later age. Education for young people today can 
be compared either with similar education today for adults with some years 
of work experience (the ‘second-chance’ model) or with education for today’s 
young people at some future date when they are adults (the ‘postponement’ 
model).2 A priori reasoning suggests that, under certain simple conditions, a 
cost-benefit analysis will be unfavourable to both second-chance education 
and postponement of education, although the latter is a more uneconomic 


1. K. Gannicott, Recurrent Education: A Preliminary Cost-benefit Analysis, Paris, OECD, T TA 
“Recurrent Education: Some Neglected Economic Issues’, International Labour Review (Geneva) y a A 
No. 2/3, August-September 1973. , Vol. 108, 

2. Stoikov, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Proposition than the former. The main factors which lead to this conclu- 
sion are: (a) under the recurrent education model, benefits accrue over a 
shorter time-span since education is undertaken later in life; (b) the indirect 
costs (productivity forgone) are greater for older than for younger workers 
with similar previous education, because older workers are generally more 
productive than younger ones. 

There are, however, limitations to this simple analysis. Cost-benefit analy- 
sis is founded on an attempt to assess the contribution of education and 


mentarity’ between learn- 
aining activities are clear- 
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ly related to other aspects of his or her life this factor favours the mature 
adult learner. Again, however, since it mainly relates to the employed (as far 
as benefits in production are concerned) this argument militates against the 
relative efficiency of providing recurrent education and training for social 
priority groups such as the unemployed or married women outside the 
labour force (although education related to domestic activities for married 
women need not suffer from this disadvantage). 

Clearly, in general, it is likely that the relative benefits both in learning and 
in application, especially of more formal kinds of education and training, are 
likely to be greater for those already fortunate enough to be in employment 
and to have had previous education. The choice between the objectives of 
equity and efficiency therefore becomes of central importance. Furthermore, 
the question arises as to whether cost-benefit analysis should concentrate on 
the choices between similar formal education provision for groups of dif- 
ferent ages, or whether lifelong education can only be meaningfully evaluated 
if consideration is given to a variety of non-formal activities which are geared 
specifically to the requirements of adult learners, especially the more disad- 
vantaged ones. 

The second set of factors to be considered in assessing the likely economic 
viability of continuing education models is the question of knowledge and 
skill obsolescence. The increasing importance of such obsolescence in a 
rapidly changing society constitutes one of the central arguments of the 
proponents of lifelong education. But how valid is it? The useful life of dif- 
ferent kinds of learning is a crucial factor in any cost-benefit analysis relating 
to lifelong education for, as we showed above, the argument that the educa- 
tion and training received by a young person can be applied for a longer 
period than that received by an older one is only valid if the knowledge and 
skills learned have an expected lifespan which exceeds the remaining working 
life of the older person. This will perhaps be true of a smaller number of 
skills in a rapidly growing economy than in a stagnant one, and the rate of 
obsolescence will certainly vary between knowledge and skill areas. However, 
we know only a limited amount about such obsolescence, at least in sufficient 
detail to clarify the relative value of educational alternatives within a cost- 
benefit framework. 

Nevertheless, two generalizations can probably be made. Firstly, general 
knowledge and basic skills probably have a longer lifespan than more specific 
ones. We shall see in Chapter 8 some possible implications of the use of 
manpower forecasts as a basis for the provision of lifelong education oppor- 
tunities at higher levels. Secondly, the number of skills whose lifespan is 
shorter than the remaining working life of the individual concerned will 
decline as the subject gets older. It follows, therefore, that recurrent educa- 
tional programmes are likely to be more beneficial for younger rather than 
older workers and for more specific training programmes than for general 
educational ones. Furthermore, obsolescence is least likely to affect workers 
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with a good basic level of general education, and this is an argument in 
favour of providing adequate ‘front-end’ education for all as a high priority 
in any programme for the development of lifelong education. But in the last 
analysis each kind of education and training programme needs to be judged 
on its own merits and much more research must be done in this area. 1 


lesser degree their inability to relate 
immediate work experience to learning. 2 

There is a far more fundamental problem, however, which affects calcula- 
tions of both indirect and direct costs. Most cost-benefit analyses of recurrent 
education tend to compare ‘front-end’ education with equivalent full-time 
education programmes for adults. Higher educati 
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kinds and at many levels, and adult education programmes, both of ‘infor- 
mation-culture’ and ‘second-chance’ kinds. Each of these can be further sub- 
divided. For example, conventional post-compulsory programmes can be 
undertaken in a variety of ways, from full-time through sandwich to day- 
release and evening studies, while the range of forms of provision for indus- 
trial training, whether on-the-job, off-the-job or combining the two, is enor- 
mous. Beyond these, there is increasing realization (in the words of the Inter- 
national Commission for Educational Development) that ‘all kinds of exist- 
ing institutions, whether designed for teaching or not, and many forms of 
social and economic activity must be used for educational purposes’.! 

In this situation, economic analysis becomes extremely difficult. As one 


OECD study states: 


In a system in which education is intermingled with professional work, in which the 
educational institutions are much more closely integrated with social and economic 
institutions, and in which the human and capital resources for education are provided 
from a variety of sources, it will be much more difficult to determine the interaction 
between the various factors involved in the process, and in particular to calculate the 


relation between ‘input’ and ‘output’. 


Nevertheless, the issue raised is central to the lifelong education debate, and 
has so far received scant attention in the literature on the economics of edu- 
cation. This issue is simply that much greater attention must be given to 
detailed analysis of alternative methods of producing different kinds of 
knowledge and skills. A major weakness of the bulk of writing on educa- 
tional planning, both within the ‘cost-benefit’ framework and the ‘manpow- 
er-planning’ framework, is the frequent assumption that conventional full- 
time formal educational methods are the most appropriate ones for most 
purposes. This is understandable since the analytical difficulties which arise 
when this assumption is removed are formidable. The conceptual framework 
of lifelong education, however, forces us to explore anew and in depth the 
economics of part-time and ‘non-formal’ education. Little work has been 
done in this area to date, although important first steps have been taken. 
Three areas of study may be noted. Firstly, Blaug? has explored primary 
education and adult literacy as alternative means of providing basic educa- 
tion. Secondly, Maton3 has explored the trade-off between formal training 
and on-the-job experience as components of industrial skill formation in 
Belgium and Argentina, and Colclough4 has conducted a similar exercise 


1. E. Faure er al., Learning to Be, p. 183, Paris, Unesco, 1972. 

2. M. Blaug, An Introduction to the Economics of Education, p. 247-65, Harmondsworth, Middx., Penguin 
Books, 1970. E "A 

3. J. Maton, ‘Experience On-the-job and Formal Training as Alternative Means of Skill Acquisition: A, 
Empirical Study’, International Labour Review, Vol. 100, July-December 1969. oan 

4. R. Jolly and C. Colclough, “African Manpower Plans: An Evaluation’, Internati i 5 
Vol. 106, No. 2-3, 1972, Sect. V. onal Lahour Review, 
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with respect to formal education and specific vocational training in Zambia. 
Maton’s conclusions that, in conditions favourable to skill diffusion, selected 
workers may become highly skilled workers and technicians through ex- 
perience just as well as through formal training at considerable cost-saving, 
and that the utility of part-time technical training seems to be very similar to 
that of full-time training, give considerable food for thought. A third 
research effort which is of particular note concerns the economics of the 
Open University in the United Kingdom where studies have assessed in some 
detail the cost difference between conventional and distance- 
of higher education provision and related these to the differ 
technologies being employed. ! 
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capital costs where premises lie vacant for long periods, and in addition 
institutions are being developed which attempt to reduce the average and/or 
marginal costs of provision by enrolling large numbers of students, by draw- 
ing a wide variety of educational devices under one roof and by using mod- 
ern media-based technologies.! These trends are likely to continue. An exam- 
ple of large-scale economy-seeking programmes being developed in many 
countries is the community college aimed at a wide range of educational 
and social provision. If comprehensive secondary schools, technical and 
vocational education colleges, youth clubs, adult-education centres, sports 
centres, public libraries and clubs for the elderly can all be provided on the 
same site there is a considerable saving of resources. 

It seems likely, therefore, that any substantial movement towards lifelong 
education is likely to imply both the deinstitutionalization of some kinds of 
educational provision, particularly in post-compulsory education, and the 
creation of larger, often multi-purpose, institutions in other areas so as to 
obtain economies of scale. This creates a number of analytical problems for 
the economist. Most important is the issue of joint costs and joint benefits. 
These occur both in multi-purpose institutions where different educational 
activities are provided in more or less integrated ways and also in less formal 
programmes such as on-the-job training where the educational component is 
not clearly separated from productive work or other strictly non-educational 
activities. The problem of joint costs is not new in educational economics. It 
arises, for example, in considering the teaching and research activities of 
universities. But it is usually treated in quite an arbitrary way. A second 
problem arises where, as indicated earlier, education and training and other 
non-educational activities take place jointly so that their complementarity 
may improve the effectiveness of the education and training process and thus 
reduce effective costs. The implications of this possibility need to be ex- 


plored. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Enough has now been said to emphasize the enormous number of problems 
which arise in any cost-benefit analysis of educational programmes when 
lifelong education is considered as a possible alternative to the conventional 
‘front-end’ model of education. These difficulties arise, firstly, from the redis- 
tribution of educational opportunities through time, because the implications 
of education and training are different for the mature and for the young; 
and, secondly, from the explicit consideration of a whole variety of types of 
educational provision both formal and non-formal. It is difficult to draw 
precise general conclusions from this discussion, but a number of tentative 


points may be made. 


1. Stoikov, op. cit., p. 77, attributes the success of educational programmes for ex-servicemen in the Uni 
States and the United Kingdom in part to the scale economies which they achieved, miea 
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Taking benefits first, once the restrictive assumptions of our initial model 
are removed, the prima facie economic case against recurrent education 
becomes much less clear. When new factors are introduced, such as the effect 
of motivation and experience on learning and the possible complementarity 
between education and training and work, then the framework for decision- 
making becomes quite complex. And this complexity is further increased 
when the types of provision are geared to the specific characteristics and 
needs of adults. This is another area in which the research function of higher 


education institutions can have an important role to play in the development 
of lifelong education in general. 
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In the previous chapter it was claimed that orthodox cost-benefit compari- 
sons of specific schemes of permanent education with conventional higher 
education provision are not appropriate. Nevertheless, economic issues can- 
not be ignored. Resources have to be provided either by switching them from 
other branches of education or from elsewhere in the economy. Estimates of 
the likely demand for particular courses or course modules have to be made. 
Within the context of its objectives, any particular programme of lifelong 
education should be carried out in a way that is economically efficient—the 
resources devoted to it should be used to meet the priorities of society and its 
individual members and not employed extravagantly or wastefully. This is 
particularly important in developing countries. 

Educational finance is a difficult issue to discuss in an international con- 
text. Methods of finance of higher education differ between countries. In 
many, a substantial number of universities and colleges are completely pri- 
vate, independent institutions financed entirely from student fees, while in 
others all higher education is completely provided and financed by the cen- 
tral government—including the payment of what amounts to salaries to 


students. 

Recommendations about financial arrangements therefore raise fundamen- 
tal issues about the ideological values of a society and the political arrange- 
ments for applying them. This book is not concerned with such issues. In this 
chapter we consider a number of general issues in the financing of post- 
compulsory education and illustrate them with examples from various coun- 
tries. The aim is to show what options are open and some of the practical 
advantages and disadvantages of each. In very broad terms, the economic 
resources for any type of education can be obtained either from the individ- 


uals who are receiving t 
rationale for the forme’ 
obtain most of the bene 


he education or from other members of society. The 
arrangements is the claim that since individuals 
fits from education, they themselves should pay for 
it. The second depends essentially on the view that society as a whole derives 
greater advantage from having its members educated than the individual 
members themselves benefit from their personal education: in other words, it 
is held that there are substantial external benefits to society as a whole from 
the education of any single person. Since most kinds of education bring 
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advantages both to individuals and to society as a whole, there is clearly 

scope for a good deal of both empirical research and ideological debate in 

deciding the appropriate mix of financial sources for any particular course of 
education for any particular students. 

However, the issue is not simply the benefit principle of welfare econom- 
ics—that ‘he who benefits should pay’. There are also arguments based on 
economic efficiency and broader issues of social equity. These can lead to 
several modifications of the basic principles. 

If people have to pay for their own education, some will have less education 
than is desirable, not because they do not want it but 
afford it. 

Education is by definition an area where people are not well informed. As in 
medicine, it is inevitable that many educational decisions must be made by 
experts, on behalf of, and in the interest of, people who are less expert. 

Conversely, if education is provided free yet most of the benefits accrue to 
private individuals, there will be a tendency for the demand to be greater 
than economic efficiency warrants. It may become necessary to impose 


some sort of rationing, e.g. through restrictive admissions procedures or 
numerus clausus. 


In some countries it is believed that p 
infringement of an individual’s basi 


because they cannot 


ublic sector control of education is an 


5 higher education institu- 
tions are more likel 


y to advance the cause of scholarship and research if 
they are left relatively free of public control. 


As in all branches of 
of costs to be met, th 


S on the subject: (a) students’ own 
ment funds; (c) employers. 
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STUDENTS’ OWN RESOURCES 


One of the simplest economic models of higher education provision is the 
‘market model’.! In this, the university or college is viewed as an economic 
enterprise producing services for consumers to purchase. Like any other 
enterprise, if it offers goods or service that consumers want at prices they can 
afford, it will flourish; if its prices are too high or its products are not attrac- 
tive, it will fail. 

Lifelong education for adults can be offered as a purely commercial prop- 
Osition and in some circumstances is. There are many examples in North 
America and several in Western Europe, Japan and the Philippines where 
courses are provided by proprietary institutions as a purely commercial 
Proposition. The place of such courses in the spectrum of post-secondary and 
lifelong education opportunities in the United States has been described by 
the Carnegie Commission in its report Towards a Learning Society. The 
commission estimated that 3.8 million students were enrolled in proprietary 
schools in 1970. In full-time student equivalents this became 1.35 million or 
almost 8 per cent of the total number of students in post-secondary educa- 


tion. 

Proprietary education is 
mutuality of interest betwee 
Their students, after all, are al 
must satisfy its clients or they 
tary schools tend to be extre 
students. For example, they wi 


often as there is sufficient demand. ’ i . ' 
Another attraction of proprietary schools is their emphasis on job place- 


ment. This is certainly an important reason why students choose proprietary 
schools in the first place, and the success of these schools indicates that, on 
the whole, they are managing to satisfy their student-clients in this respect. A 
study in Pennsylvania, United States, 1n 1971 found that 60 per cent of pro- 
Prietary students had received help from their schools in finding jobs. The 
overwhelming majority of proprietary students find a job in a field related to 
their study in school. The drop-out rate 1n proprietary education is compara- 


tively modest. 


also utilitarian and flexible. There is a basic 
n the proprietary schools and their students. 
so their clients, and, like any business, a school 
will spend their money elsewhere. So proprie- 
mely accommodating to the needs of their 
II usually start new classes as soon and as 


The continuing vitality of proprietary education in the face of the massive expansion of 
community colleges has surprised many people. Community colleges are cheap from the 
point of view of the student. They are usually modern and well equipped. They enjoy 
both the financial backing of the state and the blessing of educators. They offer a 
balanced and rounded educational experience to their students. Yet the proprietary 
schools continue to thrive, and their success cannot be explained by the persistence of 


I. See, for example, C.C. von Weizsacker, ‘Problems in the Planning of Higher Education’, Higher Educa- 


tion, Vol. 1, No. 4, November 1972. 
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fast talking salesmen. They offer what many young people want, a vocational education 
that leads directly to a clear occupational goal in-the shortest Possible time. Account- 
ability, and the flexibility that this implies, flows naturally from their need to show a 
profit. They aim to train, not to educate. At the same time they provide an important 
service to young people that has too often been ignored by public colleges which have 


perhaps tried too hard and too consciously to ‘educate’ their students whether they liked 
it or not.! 


In Western Europe, such private provision i 
schools and secretarial schools, but there a ) 
leges of accountancy, law and journalism and smaller numbers specializing in 
many other subjects. The success of such commercial enterprise does not 
always depend upon payment of fees by the students. If public financial 


support is channelled through students and they are permitted substantial 
freedom in deciding which institutions to attend, i 


s confined mainly to language 
re also private profit-making col- 


om in France following the legisla- 
ater in this chapter. 


» beyond the basic education of disadvantaged 
adults. Success in the market place rem 


Service is really wanted or not. In nearl 
recreational and cultural activities such 


1. The discussion of proprietary education in the United States is based on extracts from Peter Scott. 
Strategies for Post-secondary Education, London, Croom Helm, 197: A ission of 
thor. l i + 1975. (R. ission 
the author.) (Reproduced with the perm 
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education reflects a concern that it should be available to all and not con- 
fined to the small cultural élite who have always been able to indulge in 
permanent education for their own pleasure and for the betterment of their 
economic potential. Payment of any substantial part of the fees by individual 
Students would defeat this objective. 

The third obvious drawback of purely private provision is that the way is 
left open for dishonesty and fraud of various kinds. 

However, payment by students for courses of adult education does not 
depend upon private provision of such courses. It is perfectly possible for 
public-sector institutions to charge fees for all or some of the courses they 
offer. In many countries, universities and further-education colleges whose 
normal full-length courses are almost entirely subsidized out of public funds 
charge full costs for the short specialist courses they provide. A fairly sub- 
Stantial industry has developed in many countries of Europe and North 
America in which university departments offer short specialist (and often 
extremely expensive) courses in order to use their fixed plant and teaching 
staff more extensively and to boost their incomes in the process. — 

One well-known higher education institution concerned with lifelong edu- 
cation, the British Open University, charges substantial tuition fees. In addi- 
tion, students are responsible for obtaining their own textbooks and buying 
or hiring equipment for various experiments in science subjects. Despite the 
fact that these direct costs are greater than have to be paid by adult students 
accepted in conventional universities in the United Kingdom, this has not 
Prevented the Open University from being a very considerable success. In 
terms of enrolments it is the largest university in the United Kingdom. Part 
of the reason is that the Open University is a part-time institution whose 
Courses are designed so that students can do most of their studying in times 
and places that are convenient to them. This means that the opportunity 
Costs in terms of forgone earnings are low—students do not have to give up 
work in order to study. For many adults this may be more important than 
the need to pay moderate levels of tuition fees. e ; ; 

Critics maintain, however, that the university has failed in one of its prime 
Objectives of attracting substantial numbers of students in manual occupa- 
tions! and that the charging of fees is one factor contributing to this state of 


affairs, 

_ One proposal which has bee 
Situation where some aspiring st 
lishment of a publicly controlle 
Money in order to finance their 


n made to help overcome the inequities of a 
udents are unable to pay the fees is the estab- 
d loan scheme to enable people to borrow 
studies. In conventional higher education, 


se i i fficially described a: a 
1. In 1972 only 6 t of Open University students were in occupations 9 fi s Manual— 
but the wae A Naomi Macintosh, ‘The O.U. Student’, in Jeremy Tunstall (ed.), The 
Open University Opens, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1974. 
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this has a long history in Scandinavian countries! and loan schemes are also 
well established in the United States. The Federal Republic of Germany, 
several countries of Latin America and India have all been experimenting 
with loan arrangements. 

The use of loans to finance lifelong education for adults has not so far 
been tried on a large scale although various proposals for loan type arrange- 
ments have been made in the United States. 2 

The basic difficulty of loan schemes for adult students is the problem that 
has already been mentioned, costs of earnings forgone are high and the 
repayment period is shorter than for normal higher education. It is therefore 
unlikely that the majority of countries which reject loans for conventional 
post-secondary education will adopt these arrangements for schemes of life- 
long education of adults. However, in circumstances where tuition fees or 
other costs do have to be charged to students, as for example in the British 
Open University, the provision of Opportunities for students to obtain at 
least small low-interest loans could well make some contribution to increas- 
ing the number of people able to take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities available. 

An altogether different approach to the issue which has a wider appeal is 
the idea that students should in effect pay for their higher education before 
receiving it. 


Proposals along these lines have been put forward by many authors. One 


of the schemes best known internationally is that of Gosta Rehn who pro- 
Posed an integrated educational, recreational and retirement system.3 Basi- 
cally, the idea is that, while workin 


into a social-insurance fund rather 


"e A 
review of Experience in Scandinavia and Elsewhere, Fondon, har am e A 
2. Dresch, U.S. Public Policy and thi g sA d igher 
Education Research Paper, 1973, Splability of Post-secondary Education. Yale Hie 
3. ‘Prospective View on Patterns of Workin Time’ 
Working Time, Paris, OECD, 1972, 2 Time’, Report of International Conference on New Patterns 
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fund in order to finance periods of education early in his life or when he was 
most able to take advantage of them. Analytically this is little different from 
a loan scheme. Students would borrow money against their prospective 
future social-insurance contributions and repay them later. 

Another apparently quite different arrangement that in some ways 
amounts to a payment by individuals to the society which is providing their 
permanent education is that in which eligibility for courses is determined in 
whole or in part by work experience. The Rehn scheme is appropriate for 
countries in which there is a substantial private sector and a social wage paid 
for out of contributions to a social-insurance fund. 

If the private sector is very small or non-existent, thus making the whole of 
the remuneration of workers a social wage, it does not make much difference 
whether or not the social-insurance contributions are in fact paid in an ac- 
counting sense. The previous productive employment of a worker is in effect 
a contribution to other members of society which can be said to entitle him 
to make claims later for his continued education. 

All of these methods of paying for higher education, ranging from direct 
payment of fees at one extreme to the use of work experience as a qualifica- 
tion for entry at the other, are examples of students paying for their own 
continuing education in one form or another. Obviously some are more 
suitable in certain societies than others. The payment of fees is fairly com- 
mon in the United States, for example; the Rehn-type schemes attract some 
favour in Scandinavia, whereas work experience as a qualification for the 
privilege of acquiring further education is widely used in the Soviet Union 


and China, and is being introduced in Sweden. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING OF LIFELONG EDUCATION 


All the methods of finance so far discussed are based ultimately on the idea 
that the individual himself makes some personal sacrifice in order to pursue 
his chosen courses of lifelong higher education—either out of his current 
financial resources (fees) or out of his expected future income (loans) or out 
of his social insurance fund (the Rehn scheme) or by his own direct labour 
(e.g. in the Soviet Union and China). Payment by private individuals for 
their own education beyond childhood satisfies many instinctive ideas of 
equity provided that means are found through loans or social insurance or 
the use of work experience to ensure that some people are not at a disadvan- 
tage in seeking courses because they do not have ready access to financial 
resources. 

A different principle is, however, followed in nearly all countries for the 
education of young people during their period of compulsory basic education 
and in most up to the age of majority when they are deemed to be adults 
This is that every individual has a right to an education suited to his needs 
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and that the State, representing society at large, has a responsibility to pro- 
a NOEN recalling that in the nineteenth century it was accepted in many 
countries that parents were primarily responsible for ensuring the education 
of their own children. Even where the State or religious bodies provided the 
schools, the payment of fees was common. Just as this is now considered an 
unacceptably inequitable proposition, it is possible that by the twenty-first 
century it will be normal for individuals to enjoy the right to have their 
educational needs satisfied throughout their lives, rather as in many countries 
today people can claim a legal right to have their medical needs met. In 
today’s world, however, there are a number of difficulties with such a notion. 

The main one is that the need for economy imposes some system of ration- 
ing because, as far as we can tell, the educational potential of individual 
human beings is almost limitless and unless restraints are imposed some 
individuals may decide to devote their whole lives to full-time education 
while others engage in productive employment so as to enable them to do so. 
If only a very few people want to do this it is economically viable and most 
societies have for many centuries supported a tiny minority of the population 
in a life of scholarship or contemplation. Some people may have felt this was 
unfair, and the history of the old universities of Europe has many examples 
of resentment of the university by townspeople. It was not, however, a crip- 
pling economic burden on the rest of society. 

It is when the desire for lifelong education becomes widespread that the 


necessity arises for some system of priorities in allocating opportunities that 
is fair, efficient and not too costly. 


One approach widel 


cation ‘in the bank’. Briefly, the idea is that 


on leaving school each individual 
would receive a book of vouchers 


entitling him to 


| n whether two, or one, or four or more 
years is appropriate. 
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One of the most attractive aspects of this scheme is its great flexibility. It 
was originally proposed by the Carnegie Commission at the end of the 1960s 
during the explosive expansion of conventional higher education which 
characterized that period. The main aim at that time was to break what the 
commission called the ‘lockstep’—the situation where young people who did 
not take their higher education opportunities immediately upon leaving 
school lost them forever. For any individual student the continuation of his 
education amounted to keeping his career options open whereas taking a job 
meant, to a very large extent, closing them. Thus the commission felt that the 
creation of a situation in which those who decided to leave were also able to 
keep their options open would reduce some of the pressure of numbers in 
American higher education institutions. It also felt that as a result, there 
would be fewer unwilling students studying not because they really wanted to 
but because the chance of a higher education had to be grasped when offered 
ee attractiveness of the ‘two years in the bank’ idea does not 
depend only on its possibilities of limiting excessive demand for post-secon- 
dary education. It is also one of the simplest ways of ensuring that opportun- 
ities for lifelong education are widely spread throughout the population. 
While there can be no absolute compulsion on any individual to use his 
vouchers, they would presumably be made available to everyone, and each 
individual could select a course or courses that suited him at a time in his life 
ae for example, might decide to use their vouchers after they 
had completed childbearing and wanted to return to the labour force for the 
remaining two or three decades of their working lives. Some might use the 
opportunity to change jobs. It would enable people to try thein chances at 
risky specialist occupations such as professional sporting or theatrical activi- 
ties secure in the knowledge that, if they failed to make the grade, they would 
be entitled to a period of more general education to enable them to develop 


other talents and skills. 


There is no reason why the ‘two years in the bank’ scheme should not be 


: ivate financing schemes discussed in the previous 
orth Eos the ‘gift’ of two years of education could be supple- 
mented by fees paid by the student himself, or through loans. Alternatively a 
version of the Rehn scheme could enable people to earn the right to more 
than two years through social-security contributions or directly through the 
i xperience. 
sopnat a a limitless and so long as the provision of an 
vouchers is linked to adequate counselling services and strict accreditation of 
educational institutions so as to weed out the incompetent or fraudulent, this 
kind of arrangement is probably the most efficient and equitable way of 
financing a system of lifelong higher education whose main aim is to be as 


widely spread among the population as possible. 
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FINANCING BY EMPLOYERS 


Employers constitute the third possible source of finance for lifelong educa- 
tion. In some circumstances, employers are willing to finance substantial 
amounts of recurrent education by their employees. Teachers, doctors, 
managers and many kinds of professional specialist workers often receive 
periods of further education and training at their employers’ expense—par- 
ticularly, but by no means only, when the employer is the public sector. The 
circumstances in which employers might be expected to be willing to finance 
the education and training of their employees were set out and analysed 
some years ago by G. Becker.! In brief, if the training or retraining received 
is specific to one particular employing enterprise and of no value or little 
value elsewhere, then it is worthwhile for a firm to invest in the education of 
its employees as it will not lose benefits to its competitors. Thus, in general, 
the larger the employing enterprises, the more specialized they are and the 
more they are able to bind employees by contractual or legal obligations, the 
likelier they are to be willing to finance at least that part of the lifelong edu- 
cation of their employees which is vocational. They may even be willing to 
finance non-vocational education if, for example, this appears apt to make 
the work relationships of specialized employees more harmonious or if it will 
prepare them for more senior positions in the future. 


The conditions outlined above would suggest that one of the biggest 
fi 


y are very specialized and, in most cases, 
gal obligations. This is an area in which it 
tmation, for obvious reasons, but casual 
case that the armed services in most 


on of both vocational and general 
ll levels. 


1- G. Becker, The Economics of Human Capital, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard U 


niversity Press, 1964. 
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mentioned earlier in the chapter, in brief that some system of priorities must 
be established to limit the chances of the demand for courses outstripping the 
economic possibility of providing them. The criteria for these priorities may 
be those of efficiency, that is, which workers are likely to benefit most from 
particular courses (for example those who are most likely to be promoted) or 
of equity, that is, which workers are most deserving of some further educa- 
tion (for example, those who have had long periods of unbroken service or 
have a particularly good job record). 

In countries in which there are a number of independent employers each 
her, to some extent at least, the situation is more 
complicated. It may be in the interest of all of them collectively to provide 
retraining for their workers or to finance educational opportunities in univer- 
sities or colleges. However, if one individual enterprise does this and others 
do not, it runs the risk of losing some of its newly retrained workers to com- 
petitive enterprises. This is one reason why small firms are normally extreme- 
ly unwilling to release employees, either juvenile or adult, for education and 
training courses. ! We have already shown in Chapter 4 that this is a very real 
problem in some developing countries. 

Two alternative ways round this dilemma are co-operation and compul- 
sion. If the advantages of training are immediate and obvious and if the 


enterprises are sufficiently similar to be able to agree on what is required, 


they may make co-operative arrangements of various kinds. Sometimes a 


group of firms in related industries will establish a college of their own, often 
administered by their trade association. 

In other circumstances, some degree of compulsion may be necessary. The 
two best known compulsory schemes of employer financing of lifelong edu- 
cation are paid educational leaves? and an industrial levy for training pur- 
poses. A resolution of the 1964 session of the General Conference of Unesco 


proposed that workers shou 


competing with one anot 


Id be granted leave with pay to undertake further 


education or training within the framework of permanent education. The 
Committee for Cultural Co-operation of the Council of Europe sponsored a 
series of studies with a view to drafting a European Convention on Educa- 
tional Leave.3 However, it is the International Labour Organization which 


has become most closely associated with the idea. In 1965, the conference of 


the ILO recommended that workers should have access to 


d educational leave as distinct from holidays with pay for recrea- 


various types of pai r } a f 
rder to give them the opportunity and incentive to acquire the 


tional purposes, in O 


At least two others are also important. Small employers are less likely to be aware of 
lable and the benefits to be obtained from them and a single worker released for 

education represents a large proportion of their total work force, so the opportunity costs may be heavy 
2. ILO, Paid Educational Leave. International Labour Conference, 58th Session, Geneva, 1973. i 
pe canmenerl and G. Dermine, Educational Leave—A Key Factor of Permanent Education and Social 
Advancement, Strasbourg, Council of Europe, 1969. 
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further education and training which they need to carry out their duties at the work 
place and to assume their responsibilities as members of the community. 


The promotion of paid educational leave has in recent years become an 
important part of the programme of the ILO. In essence, the concept is that 
for every year (or possibly month) of service, all employees should be entitled 
to a certain period of paid leave for educational Purposes just as they are 


h year for every month of em- 


e release of workers for initial or 
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The modern concept of lifelong education is of something that will be 
open to all and undertaken by all. However, this is the ultimate objective and 
there are many routes leading to it. A main theme of this book is that adap- 
tation of existing institutions is the best solution. This means that if the 
provision of opportunities is concentrated first on the areas where there is a 
ready demand, and if those people able to take advantage of these opportun- 
ities show definite benefits from doing so, then other groups of people will 
make similar demands and other institutions will adapt their study pro- 
gramme to respond to these demands and so on. In other words, higher 
education institutions should concentrate first on the many areas of lifelong 
education where they can best serve. As the various European experiences of 
paid educational leave shows, the demand first comes mainly from middle- 
level technical and managerial personnel seeking advancement. This demand 
should not be ignored. Rather, it should be seen as providing a firm founda- 
tion on which the other desirable functions of lifelong education can be built. 
If skilled workers lower down the occupational hierarchy see courses of 
education or training as something that leads to career advancement, many 
of them will demand that appropriate opportunities be made available. 

Conceding to employees the right to paid educational leave amounts 
to placing the onus of bearing the cost of income forgone on employers. 
Employees would suffer no appreciable loss of income during recognized 
periods of study. Thus, although the role of paid educational leave in the 
finance of lifelong education is a very important one, it can never be the 
whole story. Paid educational leave is one way, possibly the best way, of 
removing the most important deterrent to full-time study by adults—the loss 
of earnings and career prospects. It is the contention of this book that a 
substantial part of lifelong education, particularly that part with which high- 
er education institutions are involved, must be part-time and in this the 
contribution of paid educational leave, though important, can never cover 
the full cost. However, a two-week period of study leave each year for em- 
ployees able to demonstrate a serious commitment to study in their own 
leisure during the remaining fifty weeks would be extremely valuable. This is 
common in the Soviet Union and other East European countries. It is oc- 
casionally granted, though not as a right, to students following Open Univer- 
sity courses in the United Kingdom. , k 

Employers can also, and sometimes do, contribute to the direct costs of 
providing lifelong education opportunities. We have already referred to situ- 
ations where employing enterprises benefit directly and specifically from hav- 
ing their employees attend certain courses. Sometimes such courses are pro- 
vided through institutions wholly financed by individual employers or asso- 
ciations of employers. In other circumstances, courses in ordinary universi- 
ties and colleges can be organized in co-operation with, and with financing 
provided by, one employer or group of employers. Another possibility is for 
employers to finance individual students following normal courses of study 
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In all these circumstances employers meet the full costs of attendance at 
courses by their employees. The main message for higher education institu- 
tions is that in many countries there is a market for such provision, particu- 
larly for short specialist courses, and that responding to these demands is a 
legitimate academic activity and an honourable contribution to a national 
system of lifelong education. 

Occasionally the financing of higher education results in some discrimina- 
tion against adult students, particularly those on short courses. In the United 
Kingdom, for example, the University Grants Committee encourages univer- 
sities to offer short specialist courses of various kinds, provided that the full 


cost, including all overheads, is borne by those for whom the courses are 


organized. Thus, although the marginal costs of such courses may be low in 


that they use capacity that would not otherwise be fully utilized, they are 


required to make an average cost contribution to the overheads of the enter- 
prise as well. 


y to be only a very small fraction of the 
on opportunities by institutions of higher 
; Ision of such courses will be based on criteria 
ignoring other considerations such as equity and 


1. For a useful review of the situation i 


in the early 1 
Chapman & Hall, London, 1963. Y 1960s see Gertrude Williams, Apprenticeship in Europes 
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corresponds to the priorities established by the collective wishes of society. 
The way in which these priorities are established will naturally vary some- 
what according to the political and administrative arrangements made by 
that society. However, earmarking of taxes from particular sources for par- 
ticular purposes in effect freezes priorities into one particular pattern. It 
would be possible to establish an educational levy on employers and to allo- 
cate it in such a way as to optimize society’s use of resources in relation to its 
objectives at one point in time. On the other hand, every time social objec- 
tives were modified or technological or economic changes made, or another 
pattern of tax collection or resource allocation considered desirable, substan- 
tial administrative changes would be required. 

Another practical problem with finance by levy on employers is that it is 
likely to do relatively little for groups who have the most obvious need for 
further education and training, those who are unemployed and those who are 
not in the labour force. By far the largest group of people in the latter cate- 
gory consists of women, particularly women seeking useful employment after 
having a family. Any responsibility for providing education and training 
opportunities for such a group clearly rests on society as a whole and not on 
any particularly group of people within it. mr 

The present author's opinion is that in general the best contribution em- 
ployers can make to the finance of a general system of lifelong education is 
to pay their taxes and to be willing under agreed conditions to release em- 
ployees for full-time and part-time courses of study that the employees them- 
selves may perceive as being useful to them, either for vocational purposes or 
for their general, social and individual development. Decisions about the 
financing of the direct costs of such study and the share of such financing 
between the individual students and the rest of society should be taken by 
society as a whole through its collective decision-making processes. 


FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY TRADE UNIONS 


fly mention the role of the other ‘social partner’, 
the trade unions, in the financing of lifelong education for adults. In many 
countries, trade unions have a long and respected tradition of providing 
further and higher education opportunities for their members. As in the case 
of employers, such provision has ranged from the creation and maintenance 
of special colleges to financing of individual students on general long or short 
courses of study. ; TA ; 

In the early days of trade union activity, one of the main purposes of such 
training was closely akin to the professional retraining and upgrading of 
technical and managerial studies by government and industry. Unions 
needed to have able negotiators and administrators and the best source of 
such people was the union membership itself. Specialist training was financed 
in industrial law, industrial relations, economics, social administration 


In conclusion, we may brie 
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and similar subjects for those union members who showed interest and the 
ability to adopt positions of leadership in the union. i PR 

In performing this role, trade unions in many countries are behaving little 
differently from employers whose interests have been analysed above. It does 
not greatly matter that the ultimate objectives of many employers and many 
trade unionists may differ. In providing this kind of educational and training 
opportunity, unions are motivated primarily by the needs of the union and 
not the needs of individual workers or society as a whole. 

Of course, this analysis should not be pushed to an extreme. There are 
many examples of unions which do consider that the provision of general 
educational opportunities is one of the social responsibilities the union has to 


its members. One example is the Workers Educational Association in the 
United Kingdom. 


Furthermore, individual trade uni 
students have for man 
higher education provi 


on colleges catering mainly for adult 
y years been valuable elements in the total system of 
sion of many countries. 


However, it is unrealistic to expect finance by trade unions to make more 
than a marginal contribution t 


scale providers or financers of lifelong education. 
y Ployees’ organizations can do much, however, to 
promote the kind of learni iety i i 
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levels and at each level it has both form and 
f the structural arrangements, which may be, 
cratic or participatory, and the substance is 


Planning takes place at many 
substance. The form consists 0 
for example, authoritarian, techno 


the methods used to formulate operational plans. 
At the national level, educational planning is closely related to educational 


policy, an obvious truth that was discovered rather late in recent writing on 
educational planning, as any study of the literature of the early 1960s will 
show. At the other extreme, planning gradually shades into day-to-day ad- 
ministration. : , s 

Many planning issues have already been discussed in the previous chap- 
ters—questions of information, of access, of course content, of teaching 
methods, of economics and of financing. Here we are concerned primarily 
with certain rather narrower aspects of planning and organization that do 


not fall easily within any of these headings. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF PLANNING 


out this book we have stressed the problems of 
access to lifelong education. One of the biggest is the psychological barrier 
created by the belief that education is something provided by the authorities 
and their experts which is separate from people’s everyday business of work 
and leisure. Obviously there must always be something distinct about educa- 
tion as opposed to other human activities or there would be no particular 
point in having a special word for it and special government budgets for it. 
However, in lifelong education in particular it is essential that the boundary 
between ‘education’ and ‘work’ and ‘recreation’ should be as indistinct as 
possible. Some educational activities will be carried out at work, some will be 
recreational. People should not feel when they decide to enrol for a course of 
study that they have taken a major decision which will have major repercus- 
sions on their present and future way of life. In so far as is possible, the aim 
must be to make participation in educational activities as natural as going to 
work or taking part in or watching sport or going shopping. 

Te is necessary, however, for the planning of lifelong education, like any 
other sort of planning, to make use of abstract, apparently dehumanized 


In various ways through 
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technocratic principles. There is simply no other way of arriving at accep- 
table solutions in societies consisting of millions of individuals and hundreds 
of separate interest groups. Pleas for the humanization of planning are usual- 
ly in fact demands for special attention to be paid to the needs of one interest 
group or other. 

Nevertheless, the use of mathematical formulae and theoretical principles 
can lead to a neglect by planners of the individual human beings that lie 
behind their figures. ~” 

Education, whatever its overall social purpose, must operate through the 
minds of willing individual human beings. Any scheme for lifelong educa- 


little value without the willing par- 
Ts, trade unions and other interest 


In general, lifelong education 
Participatory activity than 
young children one essenti 


of adults is and should be a more democratic 
the education of pupils in school. In the case of 


Planning and organization 


people of the social context of the subject and of the reasons why they want 
to study it. In general, learning by adults and the teaching of adults is much 
more of an interaction between equals than is the education of younger 
students. This should be reflected in the planning and organization of univer- 
sities and colleges. 

One problem has been pointed out in the OECD report, Recurrent Educa- 


tion: 


Recurrent education policy is, by definition, consumer oriented. Its potential consumers 
are the total population. As distinguished from the (other) partners (trade unions, 
employers’ organizations etc.), the new potential participants in the discussion and 
decisions on recurrent education are seldom organized. New frameworks for consulta- 


tion and participation will, therefore, have to be set up. 


This is less of a problem for individual institutions. Adult students, partic- 
ularly those with relevant experience outside education, can make a useful 
contribution to many of the planning committees that are a feature of any 


university or college. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF PLANNING 


The basic planning issue facing lifelong education during the lengthy period 
before it is fully established will be a particularly complex version of the 
basic planning problem in all education. How much, of what type, where and 

? 
a ‘conventional education there have emerged two broad types of criteria 
to provide operational solutions for this problem. One is to base educational 
provision on the perceived wishes and needs of individual students and the 
other is to base it on the perceived demands of employers and the needs of 
the economy and society as a whole. We have discussed these at some length 
in Chapter 4 and in practice, of course, almost all educational planning 
decisions are likely to be a metus ai the two, with some leaning more to 

ward the other. 

bas samt reget is no different. The list of reasons for the 
current interest in permanent education shows some items which are related 
essentially to economic ae poe others which are related more to 

i f the individual. 
CE erin into operational rules for the provision of lifelong 
education is, however, likely to encounter special difficulties. Forecasts of the 
‘demand’ by individuals for conventional education always have one more or 
less firm starting point—the population in the relevant age group for that 
branch of education. In countries with effective compulsory education laws, it 
is a comparatively straightforward task to forecast ‘demand’ for compulsory 


1. OECD, Recurrent Education: A Strategy for Lifelong Education, p. 78, Paris, 1973. 
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education five or six years ahead. All the babies who have been born over the 
relevant period, with minor adjustments for infant mortality and migration, 
will be requiring places in school. The problem is more difficult for longer 
periods, because of the vagaries of the birth rate, for small geographical areas 
such as a particular school district, because of population movements, and 
above all for post-compulsory education. 

Adult education in the perspective of lifelong education is voluntary, it is by 
definition not age specific and many of its students will be geographically 
mobile adults. Population figures therefore provide a shaky base for planning 
future provision. 

There is, however, a more difficult technical problem in forecasting the 
demand for higher education by adults. Developments in conventional higher 
education are, in nearly all cases, incremental in the sense that a relatively 
small extension is added on to something that already exists. Provided these 
incremental developments are carefully monitored and forecasts and plans 
adjusted accordingly, there is no reason why provision should get substantially 
out of line with sustainable and economically viable private demand. In devel- 
oping countries which are attempting to build a mass basic education system 
rapidly from a very low base it is more difficult to avoid mistakes but they 


can benefit from the experiences of other countries further along the path of 
economic development. 


from a low base almost everywhere. 
growth and it is the claim of nearly all 
that they are not seeking incremental 
ducation must therefore be based on an 
x » and mistaken assumpti an have ver 
detrimental effects indeed. C i á 


is no ‘normal’ proportion of adults lik 
After all, even the most ardent lifelon 
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a fairly small proportion of adults to be undertaking educational activities 
at any particular point in time. Secondly, since the opportunities are spread 
over a lifetime there is no point at which it can be said that an individual is 
no longer likely to seek further education. Thirdly, any single individual may 
take different courses at various times in his life whereas primary education 
is a once-for-all experience. The upshot of all these considerations is that it 
is virtually impossible to plan the provision of lifelong education opportunities 
on the basis of orthodox forecasts of private demand. Nevertheless, as has 
been emphasized several times in this study, it is private demand which will 
determine in the long run whether any lifelong education programme succeeds 


or fails. 


Obviously new methods of forecasting private demand must be developed. 


One solution is to turn as many planning decisions as possible into incre- 
mental decisions. This amounts to deciding to proceed very slowly. Try a par- 
ticular experiment and, if it succeeds, build on it. Such a gradualist policy will 
not convince those who view some form of lifelong education as the only 
Possible future for higher education. It is, however, the policy which mini- 


mizes the risk of disaster. 


Plans should be as flexible as possible and as reversible as possible. It would 


be foolish, for example, for a university to grant lifetime tenure to a young 
professor recruited to establish a series of post-experience courses in personnel 
Management if there was no previous experience of the demand for such 
courses, Yet this is what the career structure of many universities and colleges 


often necessitates. ; j 
Proposals for new developments, especially major new developments, 
should be the subject of thorough research before being cleared for imple- 


mentation. The Planning Committee of the United Kingdom s Open Pot 
versity, for example, carried out several surveys of ihe plate aman i 
its courses, a precaution which does not always appear a $ F en by some o 
its imitators, It may be possible as experience grows 9 develop ponon 
demand models in which the demand for lifelong education cay be related to 
a number of economic and social variables and thus provide a basis for 
1 . 
“Teena oe regard to the use of estimates of guain Me 
needs is somewhat different. Using manpower forecasting as a basis for plan- 
ning, the provision of courses in conventional higher education always runs 
into the difficulty that they need to be made for wey long penods ahead, and 
technological, economic, social and political changes ie that they are 
almost always likely to be proved wrong with the result that shortages of 
qualified manpower of some types almost always coexist with disappointed 
or underutilized graduates in other earee ier a 7 
One of the benefits of lifelong education is that it can provide some ways of 
blem. Its flexibility and the emphasis on short 


deali i is very pro : i i 
ape ari atctime Courses closely integrated with work, mean that lifelong 
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education is much better equipped than the ‘front-end model’ of higher educa- 
tion to deal with fluctuating manpower needs. 

In fact the growing emphasis on lifelong education is likely to increase the 
emphasis on manpower considerations as a basis for planning the provision 
of higher education. If employers are to be persuaded to support it by 
releasing workers for educational purposes and through direct cash payments, 
they need to be shown that it is valuable for their enterprises as well as for 
their workers as individuals and for society at large. They will be more readily 


persuaded if it can be shown that a substantial part of the course will be closely 
related to specific employment needs. 


9. Principles for shaping the future 


graph has been that four words hold the 


The underlying theme of this mono 
n of the principle of lifelong education— 


key to the successful implementatio 
co-operation, relevance, access and preparation. 


CO-OPERATION 


refers to the need for universities and col- 
ducational institutions in providing oppor- 
here universities are the pinnacle of the 
educational system, in which most students aspire to study and most teachers 
would like to teach, it is easy for them to remain somewhat aloof from the rest 
of the educational system while at the same time exercising a dominant in- 
fluence on curricula and examinations through their entrance requirements. 

The viability of such an attitude by universities has resulted in part from 
their ability to limit entry and thus maintain what is in effect a sellers’ market 
for higher education services. When a situation 1s reached approaching mass 
higher education, and even more when the aim is mass lifelong education, the 
relationships between educational institutions must change. No longer can 
the universities dominate the system 1n the same way as they have done up to 
the present. Unless they integrate their courses with those of other institutions 
contributing to the common objective, they are likely to find themselves 
without students and to an increasing extent isolated from the main paths of 
educational development. In the past, many universities had an income 
guaranteed through property ownership or in other ways such as constitu- 
tionally earmarked tax revenues which put them in a strong position to 
resist such change and they justified this situation in terms of the need to 
maintain academic freedom against short-term political pressures. 

Few are so fortunate today. Nearly all depend to a greater or lesser extent 
on funds which are related in some way to the number of students they can 
attract, As noted in Chapter 2, lifelong education can make a great contribu- 
tion to the survival of many higher education institutions seeking to estab- 
lish viable paths of long-run development after the explosive expansion of the 
quarter century following the end of the Second World War. In order to do so, 


The first key word, ‘co-operation’, 
leges to co-operate with all other e 
tunities for lifelong education. W 
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iversities and colleges will need to integrate their courses Bates collabarai 
oe closely in other ways with other education institutions than is at presen 
the case. 


RELEVANCE 


It has been stressed several times in this book that the adult education com- 
ponent of lifelong education will be Post-compulsory and therefore voluntary. 
Even if other problems are overcome, people will not be inclined to continue 
their formal studies in any way unless such activities can be shown to have 
‘relevance’. When used in connection with education, ‘relevance’ can have 
several different meanings. A course is relevant for a particular individual if he 
finds it intrinsically interesting. The study of religious beliefs among ancient 
civilizations is relevant to anyone who is concerned about understanding the 
past—someone with an interest in archaeology, for example. A more usual use 
of the term occurs when the study of a subject helps an individual to better 


understand himself or society or the world of nature. Even more common 1S 
the use of relevance in reference to study directed at acquiring a particular 
skill of economic or social value—medical training, legal training, engineering 
training, etc. 

What all these as 
institutions wishin 


have to pay far 


pects of relevance mean in practice is that higher education 
g to make a major contribution to lifelong education will 
more attention to the wishes and needs of their potential 
students than they have done so far. Although technically voluntary, conven- 
tional higher education remains in most countries a much sought-after and 
highly rewarded privilege that follows the completion of secondary education 
for the fortunate mi 


minority who pass the hurdle of what are often seen as irrel- 
evant examinations and who can afford to 
further few years. It isn 


course but some general principles can help 
suggest whether a particular a 


ar approach to course development is likely to pro- 
duce relevant courses. 
Courses in higher education may be constructed in four main ways. They 
may be (a) subject 


-centred ; (b) role-centred ; ( 


c) student-centred; and (d) com- 
munity-centred. Sub 
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four types of focus are not necessarily incompatible. All involve a definition 
of needs, or relevance—the needs of the subject or discipline, those of an 
occupational norm, those of the student’s personality and those of the com- 


munity or wider society. 
One writer has suggested that university staff can claim some knowledge 


of all four, but with decreasing authority :! 


can define ‘the needs of the subject’, since they are 


centrally engaged in ‘advancing’ it; when they agree on such needs no one else has any 
proper basis on which to challenge that judgement. Many academic scientists have experi- 
ence of industrial or government work, or collaborate with scientists in such positions; 
they can therefore claim some authority to pronounce on (b), but others can quite legiti- 
mately challenge them. Similarly, although all university staff have contacts with stu- 
dents, the form of those contacts can often prevent them from perceiving the students’ 
felt needs, and the students from expressing those needs: teachers’ definitions under (c) 
can also be properly challenged. And finally, although we are all ‘members of society’, our 
perceptions of the ‘real needs’ of that society are notoriously prone to distortion by 
Political, moral and religious pre-suppositions, and academic scientists cannot claim any 
special expertise in searching out relevant facts, and in responding appropriately to them. 
The point here is not that scientists should confine themselves to subject-centred aims, but 
that area (a) is the only one in which others will take them seriously if they only draw on 
their own views and opinions in defining the aims of their science degrees. 


Academic scientists, by definition, 


For higher education to make a major contribution to lifelong education, the 
criteria determining the content and structure of courses need to have the 
Opposite order of priority. First must come the broader needs of society (or the 
funds will not be forthcoming), second must come the needs of the students as 
individuals (or the students will not be forthcoming), third must be the needs 
of occupations (or again students will be deterred and employers will not give 
their support), and finally the academic should add the demands of the subject 
to ensure that what is taught has academic integrity and is not merely a com- 

r demand or short-sighted political 


i ill-i ume 
me to ill-informed cons 
eon O way of achieving such a reversal of the normal academic 


scale of competence is, aS We have seen in Chapter 6, for a high proportion of 
staff of universities to be part-time or temporary with periods of work and 
practical experience outside education alternating with their work as teachers. 
In the ‘ideal’ lifelong education system of the future there will be a constant 
interchange of staff between higher education institutions, research establish- 
ments pavenicnets industry, the mass media and public service. One possi- 
bility would be to require all qualified teachers to re-apply for their posts 
every five years or SO in order to demonstrate that they are still the best quali- 
fied eae for the job. In order to do so they will have to keep up with 
new developments in the theory and practice in their areas of specialization. 


r sence’, in W. R. Niblett, (ed). The Sciences, the Humanities and the Techno- 
1. D. Edge, ‘On the Purity OF Se iy of London Press, 1975. 


logical Threat, p. 44-5. London. 
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ACCESS 


Difficulty of access is probably the most obvious hurdle to be overcome by any 
system of lifelong education. It is the most important but also the easiest to 
act upon through institutional reform and development; at least it is easier in 
principle although in practice there are always difficulties in bringing about 
any sort of change in existing institutional arrangements. 

Some of the difficulties of access are economic. If people are to have edu- 
cational opportunities throughout their lives, they will have to give up leisure 
and give up work for various periods of time. They may also incur direct 
financial costs for the purchase of writing materials and so on. Chapter 8 


considered various financial mechanisms which may lighten some of these 
burdens and Chapter 6 provided a fe 


e quite capable 


d require three or more years of full-time study, this 


y the number of adults able to participate, even if 
ments are made. 


administrative 


e. Research also needs to be 
Planning and Organizational issues. 
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and the evaluation of experimental schemes from both educational and policy 
viewpoints. e 

The second specific task which higher education institutions can undertake 
for the counselling services is the provision of initial training and retraining. 
There should be no great difficulty of principle over this. It can readily be 
envisaged as a specialized branch of teacher training. However, the fact that it 
would in nearly all cases be a new area of professional education means that 
for many years to come considerable effort will have to be put into course and 
curricula development activities. This is an area where international organiza- 
tions might well have a role to play in promoting the international transfer of 


experience. 


PREPARATION 


Preparation refers to the inculcation ofappropriate attitudes and learning skills 
in early life that young people ought to acquire in order to equip them psycho- 
logically and intellectually to participate in the lifelong education opportuni- 
ties open to them throughout their adult lives. One of the common experiences 
of almost all adult-education experiments to date has been that those whose 
initial education was a failure have been least likely to take advantage of them. 
No long-term programme of mass lifelong education is practicable unless the 
majority of the population is ready to benefit from it. A major problem in all 
countries and particularly the developing world where the needs are more 
pressing is to bring lifelong education to a population most of whose members 


have not b roperly prepared for it. . ws 1 
Pe eps E atait be overcome is the widespread traditional belief 
h an old dog new tricks’, as an 


th learn—‘you can’t teac : 
at adults cannot A fs been suggested in Chapter 5 that there are 


Engli ims. I : Bae 
deen peaeratt learning and learning by young people, but this is 
very different from claiming that adults cannot learn. It appears far more 
likely that a large part of the learning difficulties of adults are social and 
educational rather than biological or physiological. Indeed there are some 
areas, particularly in the social sciences, where higher education teachers 
generally feel that the wider experience of adults makes them better students 
than younger people. What is clear is that very little is known about the psy- 
chology and sociology of adult learning. It is evident that a major part of the 
ie acta for the initial preparation of young people for lifelong education 

sponsa ith basic primary and secondary education. At the 


i n rest WI È 5 à 
Een ae Hae aiuto institutions have an important and unique contri- 


: i f tion with other education institu- 
; in carrying out in co-operaul : ee 
Putian to ern rie into adult learning and the kind of contribution 
a D by different kinds of initial educational experiences. 
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TOWARDS LIFELONG HIGHER EDUCATION 


i f the claims put forward by propo- 

here is a paradox at the heart of some o 
pos of lifelong education. On the one hand, they are reluctant to concede the 
full implications of the suggestion that learning occurs as the result of any 
experience, formally structured or not. A baby who touches a hot fire ‘learns 


very quickly not to do it again. Halsey, for example, in advocating recurrent 
education writes :! 


Recurrent education goes further, to specify alternation as a phasing or organizational 
principle which would provide effective interaction between education as the structured 
situation and other social activities during which incidental learning occurs. 


A similar view is expressed by the authors of the 


OECD report, Recurrent 
Education: A Strategy for Lifelong Learning: 


The concept of ‘recurrent education’ 


intends to propose a concrete framework within 
which a great part of the individual's | 


ifelong learning can take place. 


on? 

On the other hand, the same writers are often unwilling to concede the pos- 
sibility of such structured lifelong education taking place within the existing 
insti ptation of it, Halsey, for example, con- 
tinues: 


adequacies and injustices ... | shou 
which reunited the differences in th 
clude parents, trade union leaders, loca 
than the school teachers and the lecturers 


education including the ‘public sector’ wi 
most people have been Prepared to contemplate. 
It is possible that such claim 
ed 


s are actually impeding the progress of lifelong 
cation by creating the im 


pression that it is an alternative to existing educa- 


1. As reported in Universities Quarterly, Winter 1973, p. 30. 
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tional provision rather than a fundamental transformation of it. The OECD 
report on recurrent education lays stress in several places on the idea of re- 
current education as an alternative to existing provision. In the ‘Introduction’ 


it is claimed that 


for an understanding of the concept, this double origin and this twofold claim—to offer a 
full-scale alternative, functioning within the society of the future and remedying the short 


comings of the present educational system—must be borne in mind.! 


he one hand, learning from experience 
a formal educational situation, on 
f existing educational insti- 


There is clearly a dilemma here. On the 
needs to be validated from time to time In a 
the other, the isolation from the rest of society o 


tutions impedes them in carrying out the task. s 
In the long run, the key to the paradox surely lies partly in the concept of 


learning to learn and partly in the provision of widespread networks of infor- 
mation and counselling services. Thus, any individual would first of all be able 
to recognize that he needed to obtain a particular piece of information or to 
acquire a particular new skill and would also be able to find out readily where 


to obtain the necessary information. 


It is instructive to recall the concept of a university in ancient Egypt. The 


heart of the university was its library. The library contained all the accumu- 
lated knowledge of mankind. The university was the place where a scholar 
could, after suitable preparation, obtain access to this accumulated know- 
ledge. Suitable preparation was necessary in order to be able to interpret the 


knowledge. pi o 
The fer et objective of lifelong education must be a situation in which a 
whole nation and ultimately the whole world is in some respects a global uni- 
versity, in this historical sense of the word, where any individual anywhere 
can ‘plug in’ to a comprehensive in 
For a few people, such a multina 


formation network. 
tional university already exists in some 


respects. Telephones, telephonic computer links, computerized interlibrary 
loan systems, microfilmed documentation stores, eg ees a mee 
results and rapid air travel all contribute to a situation in w i a rie ivid- 
uals can have access to almost any information anywhere Ta e worl eins 
a very short time. A post-graduate student in the United States wishing to 


i the molecular structure of nucleic 
akea di n on some aspect of : 
undertake cine m himself with all previous knowledge on the 


acid will start by familiarizing isely as possible his area of in- 


j i will first define as preci ; i 
aart oee ETOT general studies of biochemistry. Then he will 


5 : ji is likely to be an acknowledged 
; thesis supervisor who is likely to be an acknowk 

ft the — Lid will make use of the catalogue in his university library 
ee in ie available interlibrary loan systems. He will consult research 
RERE a see who else is working in the same field and if there is already 


1. OECD. Recurrent Education: A Strategy. for Lifelong Education, op. cit., p. 7. 
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losely related work going on in another university he may try to peel 
teydediclinaiis to enable him to consult fellow research workers. He wi 
attend conferences and scientific colloquia where his area of interest is being 


discussed and he will write papers of his own for the scrutiny of his academic 
peers. 


practitioner. If the disease 
be experimental in that th 
come of any course of tr 


The important point is th 4 
plug into the system is , if the system is working 
properly, k of medical facilities can 
medical services, like educa- 
but the principles are similar 
direction of lifelong medical 
education. 


have served long apprenticeships. 


Nevertheless, the example of medicine provides an analogy which does give 
an indication of the way in which a universal system of lifelong education 
could develop. The basic concept is of a grid of educational opportunities by 
which, with a minimum of formality, any individual anywhere can be linked 


to any information or educational or training experience anywhere in the 
system, 


At the grass roots would be a well 


i z ice 
-staffed educational counselling servic 
to which anyone would have access wi 


th a minimum of formality. The obvious 
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base for such counsellors is the local primary school, one of the two or three 
institutions in nearly all communities with which most of the population have 
some contact. Part of the work of such educational counsellors might be 
passive—advising people about the best way of meeting a perceived educa- 
tional need—and part active, informing people through participation ina 
variety of community activities of the opportunities available. It would, of 
course, be necessary to guard against the possibility of such counsellors be- 
coming too divorced from the work of the educational institutions, so an- 
other part of their work would consist of regular and fairly frequent at- 
tendance at courses of various kinds, particularly in institutions of higher 
education. 
The institutions with which local counsellors would have most direct con- 
tact would be regional centres. These could well be an adaptation of what in 
England and Wales are called tertiary education colleges, in Australia techni- 
cal and further education colleges, and in some other countries, community 
colleges. Initially they would be dispersed geographically in much the same 
way as secondary schools today. They would offer a wide gamut of courses of 
all kinds, ranging from informal recreational activities to highly structured 
courses leading to a specific vocational or academic qualification. Attendance 
at these regional centres would normally be part time and students would 
attend while carrying on with their normal work and leisure activities. 
In the ideal system they would, however, have some rights to release from 
work for either part of a day or part of a week or for some period in the year 
so that study did not take place entirely at the expense of leisure time activities. 
These regional centres would have links with others in the same geographi- 
cal area so as to allow some si division of responsibilities be- 
tween them, and also with a r other institution of higher 


education. lens r ; 
The role of this higher education institution would in the system envisaged 
here be fourfold. It would provide courses that were more prolonged or more 
intensive or at a higher level than the more local regional centres. These 
d with those of the regional 


i integrate 
courses would, as far as possible, be 1m ; 
centres, so that students who had followed a course at a regional centre could 
study the subject further at the university. Conversely, a student who had 


a] principles of a subject at the university should be able to 
ies ceases E ipsaif practical aspects relevant to his local situation 
at his regional college- Courses offered by institutions of higher eden 
would naturally be both varied and flexible, offering access to anyone, 
whether young person Or adult, who could show reasonable evidence of being 


ourse of study. : ‘ 5 
able to benefit from a © or other institutions of higher education could 


iversities : 3 ps A 
a ond; ae for the surounding network offering specialized library 
a scape ak facilities and facilities for the preparation of course 
> 
materials. 


pecialization and 
local university O 
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Thirdly, they would maintain links with other universities and cay por 
nationally and internationally, so as to ensure that knowledge gained i 
area was rapidly and widely diffused throughout the system. ee 

Fourthly, the universities would continue their present role eh E m 
search so as to add to the store of available knowledge. They should no a 
provide facilities for their own staff and full-time students to do researcl Sa 
also support research by anyone undertaking a study of legitimate socia = 
academic interest. For example, farmers might be concerned to disco a 
whether a new hybrid corn was suited to local conditions or a doctor might 


nce of a particular disease. 
h as that outlined above is that the 


orientate herself, 
The case of the married 
routine one for the coun: 
People would be run by 
student might decide on 
particular direction, 


woman wishing to return to work would be a fan 
sellor and no doubt orientation courses for suc 


the local college. As a result of such a course, the 
a possible career or at least 


es would occur if the particular course 


me distance away. She would then have to be 
away from home for some period i 


nction of the local counsellor to organize 

co-operate with each other in taking their 
children to school idi em with a meal after school. The organiza- 
i € this into account so that everyone had at 
assume these responsibilities. 


Principles for shaping the future 


Another possibility would be for a substantial part of the course material 
to be prepackaged for individual study, supplemented by group discussion 
activities at the local college. This alternative is likely to prove increasingly 
attractive the more specialized the course, the greater the previous experience 
of learning and the more motivated the student. 

It is likely to be used extensively as the student progresses to more advanced 
courses and it is probable that part at least of higher education studies would 


be prepackaged in this way. It is, of course, the predominant teaching method 


in the United Kingdom Open University and similar open-learning systems 


throughout the world.! 
A lifelong education system is n 
learning opportunities for students. 


ot, however, simply a network of formal 
It is an entirely new approach to teaching 


and learning. A major feature of this new approach in practice must be the 
integration of other learning activities with the formal educational system. 
The most important of these are informal group-learning activities (special 
interest clubs, community discussion groups and the like), public libraries and 
other resource centres and the mass media (newspapers, radio, television). 

In the system envisaged here, university libraries would be open to all ` 
borrowers through interlibrary loan networks of the type made possible by 


modern computer technology and actually in operation in several national 
ces would have to be made available by 


university systems. Obviously, resour' be made availab 
governments to achieve this. One of the reasons why university libraries in the 
Past have often had to exclude all but their students and visiting scholars is 
that they are not sufficiently well stocked with books and periodicals to cater 
for both their own students and a vast outside clientele. However, the main 

d this is overcome if readers 


limitation is usually seating space for readers an 
can actually consult the books or documents in their own local libraries, if 


necessary with the help of microfilm reading equipment. Public libraries them- 
selves have an important role to play and their acquisitions policy should be 
influenced by the needs of students of the various educational institutions in 
their vicinity. It would obviously be impracticable for all the frequently used 
reference books to be borrowed through interlibrary loan from a university 
library every time a student wanted to refer to them. Local libraries shonli 
stock all such reading materials recommended on courses o n y in Her 
areas and colleges should ensure that librarians are consulte ja a = ig 
lists. Of course, many libraries these days stock many Aara ma z esii e 
books: audio and video recordings of various kinds, facsimile historica 


do Base 
en am pe t this point that there are other university 

ssing, i i i 
facilities which E often with benefit be made available for much wider use. 
These h uting facilities, from which some commercial income can 
are the comp! h as those for sports, music and theatre. 


often be derived, and facilities suc 


e mentioned a 


1. See MacKenzie et al., op- ĉit- 
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Use by the local community of such resources will do much to make the uni- 
versity appear more readily accessible to those who might be dubious about 
the implications of enrolling for a course. 

Informal community activities have an important and often forgotten part 
to play in lifelong education. The level of knowledge displayed at local photo- 
graphic societies, gardening clubs, car-maintenance classes and political socie- 
ties can be of a very high order and account needs to be taken of these in any 
comprehensive system of lifelong education. Certainly the proposed local 
counsellors should be well informed about their activities, Specialist clubs and 
societies can often provide part-time teachers for more formal educational 
events as well, of course, as being a source of interested students. Unless 
systematically encouraged, their contact with higher education is likely to be 
indirect and informal. Teachers in higher education should be led to think of 
lecturing to such groups as a legitimate academic activity and they should also 
be prepared to recognise formally any knowledge acquired through member- 
ship of them. 

-visual aids such as radio and television in 
a in lifelong education is potentially very 
dy of its own rather than a brief mention. 


and the potential for informing people about available 


many of the normal national 
bstantial educational content. 


: is geared towards specific examina- 
tions, the success, though far from negligible, is much less. In secondary 


schools much more audio-visual equipment of other 


types, films and film d i be best 
AAE CREDU so on that are likely to 


and television lectur 


es to mass audiences. 
As soon as a plan: 


ning committee was established, it became clear that if the 
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institution was to be a genuine university offering a wide range of courses 
intensively taught, live radio and television could provide only a small part of 
the total needs, given the shortage of space on the appropriate radio and tele- 
vision frequencies and constraints of time. Even in a small conventional uni- 
versity of, say, 5,000 students at least ten major lectures are likely to be 
delivered at any hour of the working day. Such a load would place an intol- 
erable burden on any existing radio or television system. In the event, many 
other difficulties have arisen and the Open University teaching system, like 
many similar open-learning systems, is essentially a correspondence network 
supported by radio and television lectures and face-to-face contacts of various 
kinds. Only about 10 per cent of student time is officially devoted to listening 
to radio and watching television and there are frequent suggestions that 
many students who follow their courses quite successfully hardly use the 
television broadcasts at all. Oa . l 

As already stated, the role of the mass media in lifelong education merits a 
full-length study of its own. The aim here is simply to disabuse those who 
believe that the centre-piece of a lifelong education system can consist simply 
of a radio and television system transmitting mind-improving broadcasts on 
several channels 24 hours a day. The mass media are an important component 
of any lifelong learning system but they can never be the maor part of it. 

At the outset, the present work made a brief reference to Hs et oa 
and suggested that the evolution of human societies tae in T Ma 
ever-longer periods of learning and the integration O bie r . m 
learning activities. We may conclude with the same theme. eo ich and his 
followers have a vision of a deschooled society where aes the “ee i toatl ed 
learns because he wants to. Illich applied his notions main y pE me tealon 
of children and this is subject to criticism because there aaen 
efficient learning is not an inherent characteristic pont ate eat 
‘learn how to learn’ during their early years 1m ee - tone on 
ment (which of course does not mean an oppressive poe taal a 
unlikely to grow up with a liking for learning—nor, M je Amor any 


they likely to be ‘efficient learners’ in 


the sense of organizing their learning 
activities so as to optimize the amount of information gained from a given 
a 
input of time and resources. 


The ideas of Illich are muc 
mal, structured compulsory ed 
advantages and opportunities 
do so x 

` : to learn, and how and why to continue 
Sie eign pene = E Pi be in a position to take advantage of the 
R s d unstructured learning opportunities made possible 
myriad of structured an institutions should use their 


igher education ; ae 
ee an informal and formal learning activities of all 
ured posi 1on 


types as well as lifelong educational opportunities for the whole population. 


able to adult learners whose for- 
ed them into an awareness of the 
hroughout life and the ability to 


h more applic 
ucation has l 
of learning t 
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Appendix 
Review of resources 


Duncan Nimmo 


Introduction 


Like the preceding text, this appendix is oriented towards the practical implementation 
of policies of lifelong education, rather than towards exhaustive and possibly over- 
theoretical scholarship on the subject. To this end, it is divided into the following three 
categories: select bibliography; list of organizations with an interest in lifelong education; 
and a list of journals similarly interested. 

As regards the bibliography, the following points should be noted. 

Firstly, the aim has been to include the minimum, rather than the maximum, of titles, 
with an emphasis upon the most recent. To counterbalance this approach, prominence 
has been given to existing bibliographies, which cover the earlier literature, mostly in a 
comprehensive manner. 

Secondly, the bibliography is ana 
the role of higher education in lifelong ¢ 
of the idea of lifelong education as a whole; acc 
The vital bridge, as it were, to the function of higher 
be found in the highly developed existing tradition 
subject of Section B. In Section C, finally, we come to t 1 
the exploration of the various facets of higher education wi 


cation. > j 
Thirdly, each section is in turn subdivided. Where appropriate, the rationale of the 
arrangement chosen is explained at the head of the subsections, and the items listed are 
annotated. Since the lay-out of the items is analytic rather than alphabetical, an alphabet- 
ical index of authors is added (see page 179). i 
The arrangement of the bibliography is as follows: 
‘A. Lifelong Education—General’ : ‘Bibliographies’, 
Studies’, ‘Lifelong Education as Reform 2 
‘B. Adult Education’: ‘Bibliographies , ‘Adult 
and ing’. » 6 ; PeT 
‘C. Hi heer and Lifelong Education’: ‘General Accounts’, Regional Studies ; 
tae Higher Education” —Gateway to Lifelong Education’, ‘Techniques of Distance 
Teaching’ othe British Open University and Analogues’, ‘Implications for the Cur- 
ate ‘Lifelong Education and Work’, ‘Financial Aspects of Lifelong Education’. 
‘Author Index’. 


lytically structured. The specific topic of this book, 
ducation, cannot be approached without a grasp 
cordingly this is taken first, in Section A. 
education in lifelong education may 
s of adult education; these are the 
the central part of the bibliography, 
thin a system of lifelong edu- 


‘General Accounts’, ‘Regional 


Education in Transition’, ‘Adult Learning 
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A. LIFELONG EDUCATION—GENERAL 


A. 1. Bibliographies 


l; 
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` the topic. Not annotated. 
. UNESCO. Bibliogra 


- RICHARD, P.; Pa 


GIERE, U. Select Bibliography on 
cation, Vol. 20, 1974, p. 553-60. 


Restricted to discussions centring on the concept of lifelong education, but useful 
for international coverage of special journal issues, and conferences or seminars, on 


Lifelong Education, International Review of Edu- 


phie sur l'Education Permanente. Paris, Unesco, 1973. 
Expanded version of 4; 364 titles. 

QUET, P. L'Education Permanen 
Recherches Documentaires. Paris,Cujas, 1973, 
Restricted to works in the French la 


te et ses Concepts Périphériques: 


ided into three parts: ‘Europe and the West 
of seven Sections); ‘Third World’ (five sec- 
g sections on sociology, eco- 


» and educational technology). Short 
, but no annotations. r 
6. Bibliography on Lifelong Education, Educational Documentation 
and Information, No. 185, 19 


72, p. 43-61. (Bulletin of the International Bureau of 


énérale sur l'Education Permanente. Vol. I: 
ire å l'Education Permanente. Paris, Institut 
3 ‘ t de Documentation Pédagogiques, 1972, (Cahiers de 
Documentation, Série Péd i 


agogique. Broch Ne 2 A for inquiries: 
29 rue d'Ulm, 75005 Paris) S nme N? 23 CD.) (Address for ing 
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Part I. Bibliography 


. General accounts 


First a group of major studies; then briefer studies and articles. 


6. 


. LENGRAND, P. An Introduction to 


. SCHWARTZ, B. Permanent Educa 


. Faure, E. et al. Learnit 


. Councit oF Europe. Pe 


. ——. Permanent Educat 


. Fow er, G. Lifelong 


OECD (CENTRE FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND INNOVATION). Recurrent Educa- 

tion: A Strategy for Lifelong Learning. Paris, OECD, 1973. 

E nps the best short introduction; concise, clear and pragmatic. Complemented 
y I. 

—, Recurrent Education: Secretariat Report on Trends and Issues. Paris, OECD. 

1975. (Document CERI/CD (75) 11; restricted circulation.) : 

Follows a summary of the rationale of recurrent education with a review of the most 


recent developments, and immediate policy implications. 
Lifelong Education. London, Croom Helm; Paris, 


Unesco, 1975. 
Enlarged version of edition published in French and English by Unesco, 1970. 
Other translations (German, Serbo-Croat, Japanese): 

Permanente Erziehung. Berlin and Miinchen, Verlag Dokumentation, 1972. 

Uvod u Permamento Obrazovanie. Beograd, Narodni Univerzitet Braca Stamen- 


kovic, 1971. 

Shogai Kyoiku Nyumon. Tokyo, Zen Nihon Shakai Kyoiku Renkogai, 1971. 

First French version: L ‘Education Permanente. Paris, Peuple et Culture, 1966. 
Seminal, particularly for the development of Unesco thinking. Less concrete than 6, 


more impressionistic and personal. 
tion. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1974. Volume 8 


of Project 1, ‘Educating Man for the 21st Century’, of the European Cultural Foun- 
dation’s ‘Plan Europe 2000’. (See 143, 218.) ; - 

Major attempt to propose a systematic blueprint of lifelong education, in a realistic 
futurological context; involves controversial recommendations regarding curricu- 


lum, selection, certification, etc. 
ng to be. Paris, 


Collective work of Unesco’s International c n Je 
Education. Develops the view “that education today is facing a critical challenge 


and that we must think it out afresh in its entirety’ (p. xxxvi); proposes lifelong 
education as the way ahead—‘the master concept for educational policies in the 
years to come for both developed and developing countries’ (p. 182)—adding an 
important series of principles and recommendations. Warmly praised by some, and 


criticized by others. 


Unesco; London, Harrap, 1972. 
al Commission on the Development of 


n. Strasbourg, Council of Europe, 1970. 

ly published separately; hence long, not 
s elements drawn together in 12 and 13. 
rasbourg, Council of 


ormanent Educatio 

previous! 
arts. Provide; 
Basis and Essentials. St 


Collection of individual studies 
wholly integrated, repetitive in P: 

ion: The 
Europe, 1971. 


Synopsis of 11. 1 Integrated Educational Policy. Strasbourg, Council of 


. —, Fundamentals for a 


E i ; F À 
urope, 1971 Recurrent Education. Washington, D.C., National Institute of 


. MusHkin, S. (ed.)- 


Education, 1974. pt and Practice. Adult Education, Vol. 48, 


Education: Conce| 


1975, p. 73-80. 
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16. Jessup, F.W. L’Education Permanente. Studies in Adult Education, Vol. 5, 1973, 
-25. 

I; d Review of Education, Vol. 20, No. 4, 1974. 
Articles on different aspects of lifelong education. See 1. 

18. RODRIGUEZ, C. Lifelong Education. Educational Do 
No. 185, 1972, p. 1-42. 
Analytic account preceding 4. ; 

19. STEN, B.; MILLER, S. Recurrent Education. I 
(eds.). Rethinking Urban Education. San Franci 

20. SCHADE, G. Les Femmes et l'Education Récu: 
November-December 1973. 


Valuable preliminary study of an important aspect of lifelong education. 


21. SPAULDING, S. Lifelong Education: A Modest Model for Planning and Research. 
Comparative Education, Vol. 10, 1974, p. 101-13. 


cumentation and Information, 


n: H. J. Walburg and A. T. Kopan 
isco, Calif., Jossey Bass, 1972. 
rrente. Education Permanente, N° 21, 


A. 3. Regional studies 


OECD (Centre for Educational Research and Inn 
Policy and Development in OECD Ci 


22, RUDOLPH, H. et al. Recurrent Education in the Federal Republic of Germany. 1972. 
23. REGAN, P, F, et al. Recurrent E 


ducation in the State of New York. 1972. 
24. Dain, A. Recurrent Education in Norway. 1972, 


25. BENGTSSON, J. The Swedish View of Recurrent Education. 1972, 
26. Recurrent Education in Yugoslavia. 1972, 
27. Cantor, L. M, Recurrent Educa: 

- Duke, C. Recurrent Education ir 
29. RENWICK, W, L. Recurrent Edu 


ovation). Series ‘Recurrent Education: 
Ountries’. Paris, OECD, (22-29.) 


tion in the United Kingdom. 1974. 
n Australia. 1974, 

cation in New Zealand. 1975, 
Counc oF Europe, Series ‘ 


Studies on Permanent Education’. Strasbourg, Council of 
Europe. In French and Engli 


sh. (Selected titles only.) (30-34.) 


30. Bonacina, F, Permanent Education in Italy. 1969, 
31. LARSSON, U, Permanent Education in Sweden. 1969, 
ae 


RASMUSSEN, W, The Concept of Permanent Education and its Application in Denmark. 
1969. 


33, Martinez-Lopez, M. Permanent Education in Spain. 1971. 
34. FRESE, H. H, Permanent 


Education in the Netherlands. 1970. 
35. GRETLER, A, ef al. La Suisse Au-Devant de l'Education Permanente. Lausanne, 
Payot, 1972, 
Die Schweiz auf dem Weg zur Education permanente. Zurich, Benziger, 1972. 
36. GALTUNG, J. Social Structure, Educational Structure and Lifelong Education: The 
Case of Japan. In: OECD, Reviews of National Policies for Education: Japan, 
p. 131-52, Paris, OECD, 1971 i 
37. DROUARD, A. A Propos du Dévelop 


Paedagogica Europea, Vol, 9, No. 2, 


pement de l'Education Permanente en France. 
1974, p. 76-84. 
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38. DEPREZ, M. L’Education Permanente en Belgique d’Expression Française. Inter- 
national Review of Education, Vol. 12, 1966, p. 159-75. 

39. Fowter. G. Towards Recurrent Education in Britain. In: V. Houghton and 
K. Richardson (eds.), Recurrent Education: A Pled for Lifelong Learning, p- 123-37. 
London, Ward Lock, 1974. , 
The most convincing essay in a rather disappointing collection. 

40. ALBERTA (PROVINCE). COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL PLANNING. A Future of Choices. 
A Choice of Futures. Edmonton, Cabinet Committee on Education, 1972. 

States four basic principles for the future of the province’s educational provision, 
and ten immediate preferences for action, which add up to a blueprint of lifelong 


education. 
41. QUEBEC (PROVINCE). MINISTRY OF Epucation. Objectif Education Permanente. 


Quebec, Ministère de l'Education, 1971. 
42. ROMANIA. INSTITUT DE SCIENCES PÉDAGOGIQUES. L'Education Permanente en Rou- 


manie. Aspects, tendances. Bucharest, Institut de Sciences Pédagogiques, 1974. 
43. MADRAS. STATE PLANNING COMMISSION. Towards a Learning Society: A Plan for 
Education, Science and Technology 1972-1984. Ezhilagam, Madras, State Planning 


Commission, 1972. 
44. Coomps, P. H.; AHMED, M. Attacking Rural Poverty: How Non-formal Education 


Can Help. Baltimore, Md., John Hopkins University Press, 1974. 

45. Cowan, L. G. et al. (eds.). Education and Nation-building in Africa, New York, 
N.Y., Praeger; London, Pall Mall, 1965. 

46. SHEFFIELD, J. R.; DIEJOMAOH, V. Non-forma 
African-American Institute, 1972. 


| Education in African Development. 


A. 4. Lifelong education as reform 
eding two sections establish that the concept of lifelong 
education is an ancient one—even as old as Plato. They also show that the articulation 
and popularization of the concept in the last decade arise from a growing sails of the 
failures and inadequacies of existing educational institutions. There is today a whole 


literature on this question; we cite first three general discussions. 
47. Coomps, P. H. The World Educational Crisis: A Systems Analysis. London, 


New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1968. 
French translation also available. , Sead 
By the former Director of Unesco s Internationa’ 

Planning; represents something like an agreed statemen 


Jd Crisis in Education. K 
48. oe i ducation. Paris, Librairie Protestante, 1968. 


Devenir de l'E i 
i a ahead. 

i ive; sees lifelong education as the way a 

ae cation. London, C. A. Watts, 1967. 


2 p) dı f 
49. Proxenmea, The cling mi but of wider application. ‘A comparison between 
d devastating. Nothing has 


Deals with the United : 
artling an 

what should exist and W dole 
been done to equip the youn: < 
s their apparent inability 


articuls itici f existing 1 
eatin boin ot i partuniiy: The evidence has been rapidly accumulating; 


to secure equal educationa 
we cite three general discussions which relate the pro 
sible solution. 


Many works cited in the prec 


Institute for Educational 
t of the 1967 International 
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cational 
: x x $). Equal Educationa 
E FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND INNOVATION eee 
y o iv Menten of the Problem, with Special Reference to Recurrent 
pportunity: 1: ); 
ion. Paris, OECD, 1973. i , 
51 i Sees Can the School Build a New Social Order ? Amsterdam, Elsevier, 1974 


izati , r » Educa- 
52. Le GALL, A. et al. Problems in the Democratization of Secondary and Higher Edu 
4 tion. Paris, Unesco, 1973. 


i i ase to 
Disenchantment with existing patterns of formal education leads in the extreme c > 4 
calls for their abolition, i.e. for ‘deschooling’. There is an acknowledged ae 
schooling in plans for lifelong education (e.g. see 6); the following introduce the idea. 


53. ILticn, I. Deschooling Society. New York, N.Y., Harper & Row: London, Calder 
& Boyars, 1971; Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1973, 
French translation available. 
The best-known statement. 


54. BUCKMAN, P, (ed.). Education Without Schools. London, Souvenir Press, 1973. 


5 r » New York, N.Y., Horizon Press, 1962: 
Vintage Books, 1964: H; uin Books, 1971, 


‘natives in Education. Harmondsworth, 


B. ADULT EDUCATION 
B: I. Bibliographies 


57. KeLLY, T. 4 European Bibliography of Adult Education. London, National Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, 1975, 


58. KULICH, J, Adult Education in Continental Europe (1970-1974). Toronto, Inter- 

national Council for Adult Education, ` 

59. Savicky, I. European Selective Bibliography on Adult Education, 1966-1971. Prague, 
European Centre for Leisure and Education, 1973, 

60. KELLY, T. 4 Select Bibliography of Adult Education in Great Britain. Rev. ed. 
London, National Insti 


tute of Adult Education, 1974, 
See also the bibliography in 65. 


B. 2. Adult education in transition 


Many studies cited in Section A indicate 
rely heavily on exist 

changes in those p 
adult education j 
particular. 


n that any system of life 
ing patterns of adult education, and 


atterns. We here list studies which consi 
n its relation to lifelong educa 


long education will both 
also require certain ae 
der these two different faces © 
tion, Proceeding from the general to the 


ce on Adult Education, Tokyo, 1972. 


6l. Final Report. Paris, Unesco, 1972, (61-2.) 
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65. 


66, 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


T 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 
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2. Adult Education in the Context of Lifelong Education. Paris, Unesco, 1972. (Basic 


working paper discussed at the conference.) 
Both documents present adult education as one element in society’s overall provi- 
sion of education, and call for it to be integrated into a total strategy of lifelong 


education. 


| Janne, H.: ROOGEMANS, M. L. New Trends in Adult Education. Paris, Unesco, 1971. 


(ICDE, Series B, No. 3.) 

Lowe, J. The Education of Adults: A World Perspective. Paris, Unesco; Toronto, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1974. 

World-wide survey, under analytic subject-headings, prompted by the 1972 inter- 


national conference at Tokyo. 
Peers, R. Adult Education: A Comparative Study. 3rd. ed. London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1972. 

Concentrates on the United Kingdom, 
scene. 

Lowe, J. (ed.). Adult Education an 
tion in Developing Countries. Edin! 
THE COMMONWEALTH FOUNDATION. 
London, Commonwealth Foundation, 
borough House, Pall Mall, London.) 
Simpson, J. A. Today and Tomorrow in 
Council of Europe, 1972. À 
Largely concerned with changes which have occurred since the Second World War; 
the penultimate chapter discusses ‘permanent education’ as the possible framework 
towards which they have been leading. 
JANNE, H. Interim Report on the Project 1 
Education’. Strasbourg, Council of Europe (Commit 
tion and Cultural Development), 1976. 
The first objective of the project is ‘to 


but also has sections on the international 


ıd Nation-building: A Symposium on Adult Educa- 
burgh, Edinburgh University Press, 1970. 

Adult Education and National Development. 
1973. (Address for correspondence: Marl- 


European Adult Education. Strasbourg, 


‘Organisation, Content and Methods of Adult 
tee for Out-of-school Educa- 


integrate adult education into a system of 


permanent education, while distinguishing its specific nature’; the interim report 
lists, and draws upon, a number of studies based upon this objective. (See 70 and 71.) 


Report of a Colloquy on the Integration of Adult Education Within a Framework of 


Permanent Education. 1979. ; 
Dominic, P. Continuing Education for Adults ir 
1973. 
Apps, J. W. Towards 
ERIC Clearinghouse 0 
Hopper, E.; OSBORN, M. Adult Students: 
L inter, 1975. 
in dong ae survey. reveals the rela 
education opportunities. and suggests that a sy 
to open them up. 
Kery, T. A History of T 
rie Eae ae s G. University Studies for Adults. London, Michael 
ARKER, A.: RA jie Te J 


Joseph, 1972. 


1 the Context of Permanent Education. 


a Working Philosophy of Adult Education, Syracuse, N.Y. 


n Adult Education, 1973. 
Education, Selection and Social Control. 


tively closed nature of present adult- 
stem of lifelong education is required 


Adult Education in Great Britain. 2nd. ed. Liverpool, Liver- 
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i i d recently in 
ts the considerable curricular developments that have occurret 
Saree tee adult education, though within the traditional framework of the 
nterprise. ? i 

76. A Sir L. (Committee of inquiry appointed by the Secretary of State for 
i Education and Science). Adult Education: A Plan Sor Development. London, HMSO, 

1973. , 
The most thorough review of adult education in England and Wales for fifty years. 
Takes note of the ideal of lifelong education, but makes no attempt to transform 
existing arrangements accordingly, recommending instead a range of modest 
developments within the present structure. Hence praised by some for pragmatism, 

and lamented by others as a missed opportunity. 


B. 3. Adult learning and teaching 


The adult-education tradition has much to 
only in terms of structures but in terms o 
adult learning and associated issues; the: 
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traditional form of correspondence tuition, and through the agency of the modern 
electronic communications media. Accordingly this aspect of lifelong education figures 
in many of the items already listed, especially in sections A.2, B.1, C.1, C.3. in. this 
section we add a number of works which deal with it specifically, beginning with discus- 
sions of a general nature (162-6), and going on to the ‘resources’ approach (167-8), 
correspondence methods (169-75), and the application of technology to distance tuition 
(176-83), but reserving integrated multi-media systems of distance instruction, such as 
the British Open University, for the next section. 
162. MacKenzie, N. et al. Open Learning. Paris, Unesco Press, 1975. 
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Methuen, 1975. 
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don, Kogan Page, 1975. (Aspects of Educational Technology, IX.) 
Proceedings of the 1975 London conference of the Association for Programmed 
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165. HoLanErG, B. Distance Education. Malmo, Hermods, 1974. 
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of Alberta, 1973. (Address: Corbett Hall, 82 Avenue, Edmonton (Canada).) 
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joint action of the Extension Department's Educational Media Division and Ex- 


tension Library Division. 
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Education, No. 18, June,1974, p. 273-9. 
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Strasbourg, Council of Europe, 1970. 

SLoos, I. J. Public Supervision of Correspondence Courses: The Harmonization of 
Legislation. Strasbourg, Council of Europe, 1969. 

Cros, L. Report on Correspondence Tuition in France (In Connection with Other 
Media) and the Development of Permanent Education. Strasbourg, Council of 
Europe, 1968. 

WANIEWICZ, I. Broadcasting for Adult Education: A Guidebook to World-wide Ex- 
perience. Paris, Unesco, 1972. 

Indicates that much remains to do in this field, and suggests a systematic way of 
doing it. 

ELy, D. P. New Developments in Educational Technology for Continuing Educa- 
tion. In: W. L. Ziegler (ed.), Essays on the Future of Continuing Education World- 
wide, p. 72-81. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse University Press, 1970. 

MitcueLL, P. D. A System for Education Permanente. Programmed Learning and 
Educational Technology, Vol. 12, 1975, p. 241-54. 

JENGO, E. Educational Technology: Its Place in the Process of Lifelong Education 
in Tanzania. Programmed Learning and Educational Technology, Vol. 12, 1975, 
p. 270-3. 

WEDELL, E. G. Adult Learning and the Media. Programmed Learning and Educa- 
tional Technology, Vol. 10, 1973, p. 57-64. 

Brown, W. C. Computer-aided Learning for All. Programmed Learning and Edu- 
cational Technology, Vol. 12, 1975, p. 255-64. 

SHORT, J. Teaching by Telephone: The Problems of Teaching Without the Visual 
Channel. Teaching at a Distance, No. 3, May 1975, p. 61-67. 

Heypt, E. U. Higher Education at a Distance: Developments and Projects in 
Germany. Teaching at a Distance, Vol. No. 2, February, 1975, p. 49-60. 


The British Open University and analogues 


basic work for this section, which represents a particular development of the pre- 


ceding one, is 162. The items listed cover first the British Open University (184-91), then 
its analogues (192-5). 
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1972 et seq. 

See in particular the first report, The Early Development of the Open University, 
1972, for a survey of the background and process of establishment. 

COMMITTEE ON CONTINUING EDUCATION (at the Open University). Interim Report 
on the Open University and a System of Recurrent Education. Bletchley, Open 
University, 1976. 

Lays the emphasis upon the Open University’s collaboration with existing adult 
education services. 

Teaching at a Distance, No. 6, June, 1976, p. 1-73. 

Series of articles on the Open University and aspects of lifelong education. 
McIntosh, N. E.; Wooptey, A. The Open University and Second Chance Educa- 
tion—An Analysis of the Social and Educational Background of Open University 
Students. Paedagogica Europaea, Vol. 9, No. 2, 1974, p. 85-99. 
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188. McIntosu, N. Open Admission—An Open or Revolving Door? Universities Quar- 
terly, Vol. 29, 1975, p. 171-81. 
Suggests that any open admissions policy must have a relatively high failure rate. 
In the Open University, this takes the form of students discontinuing study of their 
own accord, since those who fail the foundation courses may repeat them as often 


as they wish. 
189. British Journal of Educational Technology, Vol. 7, No. 1, 1976. Special issue: ‘The 


Open University’. 
190. TuNSTALL, J. (ed.). The Open University Opens. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 


1974. 
Collection of essays, mostly from the inside, and including some student views, on 


the initial experience of the Open University. 
191. Frese, H. H. The British Open University as a Contribution to Permanent Educa- 


tion. Strasbourg, Council of Europe, 1973. 

192. Hartnett, R. The British Open University in the United States: Adaptation and 
Use at Three Universities. Princeton, Educational Testing Service, 1974. 

Report on three trials of Open University materials, with largely successful results. 

193. RaGGatt, P. Recurrent Education, the Open University, and Selective Cultural 
Borrowing. Compare, Vol. 5, 1975, p. 41-6. i ; 

On the adoption of Open University type courses in several countries. 

194. AnwyL, J.; FALK, B. Report on the Feasibility of an Open University in Australia. 
Melbourne, University of Melbourne, Centre for the Study of Higher Education, 
1973. 
The authors elaborate the need for an opening up of tertiary education, in terms of 
curriculum and methods as well as student access, but propose what they see as a 
more radical approach, namely the reorientation of the whole range of existing 
tertiary institutions, co-ordinated by a National Resources and Accrediting Institu- 


tion. 
195. Messier, G.; SAINT-JACQUES, N. Multi-media: Three Years, Three Phases, Pro- 
I Technology, Vol. 12, 1975, p. 278-86. 


grammed Learning and Educationai ! 
Report on Quebec’s multimedia project for the development of the human 
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C.6. Implications for the C urriculum 


There is a consensus among the general studies already listed (see sections A.2, C.1, C.3) 
that the adaptation of existing institutions of higher education to patterns of lifelong 
education will require considerable changes 1n their traditional curricula. To date little 
attention has been paid to specific curricula for lifelong education. In this section we 
document three areas in which further development seems essential: interdisciplinarity 
(196-8); individualizing instruction (199-207); the use of alternatives to the conventional 
types of assessment and grading (208-16). 
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sey-Bass, 1973. 
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- Towards Independence in Learning. London, the Nuffield Foundation, Group for 


Research and Innovation in Higher Education, 1974. (Address: Nuffield Lodge, 
Regent's Park, London.) 

Unstructured package of written materials relating to the United Kingdom: analy- 
sis, case studies, and guidelines for preparing learning material. 

Moore, M. G. Toward a Theory of Independent Learning and Teaching. Journal 
of Higher Education, Vol. 44, 1973, p. 661-79. 

Elaborates a theoretical definition of independent learning, and teaching for same, 
based on wide knowledge of actual cases. 


. Programmed Learning and Educational Technology, Vol. 13, No. 1, February, 1976. 


Special Issue: ‘Individualization in Higher Education’, 


. GOLDSCHMID, B.; GOLDSCHMID, M. L. Individualizing Instruction in Higher Edu- 


cation: A Review, Higher Education, Vol. 3, 1974, p. 1-24. 


- GoLpman, R. M. et al. Students Without Harness. Journal of Higher Education, 


Vol. 45, 1974, p. 197-210. 
Case study of an experiment in self-paced learning at San Francisco State Univer- 


sity. Produces sobering evidence of the inability of most students to cope with an 
unstructured course. 


- GoLpscuip, B.; GoLbscHMID, M. L. Modular Instruction in Higher Education: 


A Review, Higher Education, Vol. 2, 1973, p. 15-32. 


- Kunns, E.; MARTORANA, S. Of Time and Modules—The Organization of Instruc- 


tion, Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 45, 1974, p. 430-40. 


- ALLEN, D. W. The Modular Instructional Unit: A New Approach to Individualizing 


Instruction. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1967. 


. MILLER, S. M. Breaking the Credentials Barrier. New York, N.Y., Ford Founda- 


tion, 1968. 

Criticism of existing degree-awarding practices, as primarily giving access to the 
labour market at particular levels. 

BERG, I. Education and Jobs: The Great Training Robbery. New York, N.Y., 
Praeger, 1970; Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1973, repr. 1976. 


Takes the same critical stance as 208, on the grounds that degrees and certificates 
do not correlate with actual job performance. 


. NEwMan, F. Report on Higher Education. Washington, D.C., Government Print- 


ing Office, 1971. 


Asa way of reducing the problem posed in 209 and 210, suggests ending the 
certification monopoly of higher education institutions by the creation of indepen- 
dent regional examining bodies. 


. KAPLAN, A. C.; Vert, C. C. The Continuing Education Unit. Illinois: ERIC Clear- 


ing House in Career Education, (Information Series No. 1.) 
Elaboration of a technique for recording detailed information of an individual’s 
experience and achievement in Post-compulsory education, 


. Keeton, M. Dilemmas in Decrediting Off-campus Learning. In: D. W. Vermilye 


(ed.), The Expanded Campus. San Francisco, Calif., Jossey-Bass, 1972. 
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213. MCCLELLAND, D. C. Testing for Competence Rather than for Intelligence. Ameri- 
can Psychologist, Vol. 28, 1973, p. 1-14. 
214. ELeow, P. H. More Accurate Evaluation of Student Performance. Journal of 


Higher Education, Vol. 40, 1969, p. 219-30. 
Calls for multidimensional rather than unidimensional evaluation of student per- 


formance. 
215. Knorr, B. What is a Competence Based Curriculum in the Liberal Arts? Journal 


of Higher Education, Vol. 46, 1975, p. 27-40. 
General account of competence based curriculum, followed by application of the 


principles to liberal arts. 
216. HAMBLETON, R. K.: Novick, M. R. Toward an Integration of Theory and Method 
for Criterion-referenced Tests. Iowa City, Iowa, American College Testing Pro- 


gramme, 1972. 


C.7. Lifelong education and work 


One of the key principles of lifelong education is the alternation of periods of education 
and periods of employment. In this section we list some general discussions of the 
education/employment interface, in which matching the demands of the labour market 
to the output of qualified manpower emerges as a central issue (217-21): then discus- 
Sions of the question of educational leave, without which the principle of alternation 


will remain a dead letter (222-5). 
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va, International Labour Office, 1973. 
Analyses the complexities of the employment problem, and suggests that ‘recurrent 


education’ is the best approach to alleviating it. an 
222. CuarnLey, A. Paid Educational Leave: A Report of Practice in France, Germany 


and Sweden. London, Hart-Davis, 1974. 
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C.8. Financial aspects of lifelong education 


Paid educational leave represents one approach to the question of how lifelong educa- 
tion might be financed; and this in turn involves the problem of calculating the financial 
returns on lifelong education. On the first question we list three contributions to the 
already extensive literature on the loan or credit financing of students (226-8); and see 
also 156, with its proposal for ‘two years of post-secondary education in the bank’, On 
the second question we cite the few general discussions available, and then, in view of 
the potential of multi-media distance learning systems in lifelong education, three 
studies of the costs of the British Open University (229-34). 
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Promise or Peril? Higher Education, Vol. 3, 1974, p. 81-90. 


. REHN, G. Prospective Views on Patterns of Working Time. Paris, OECD, 1972. 


(Report from International Conference on New Patterns for Working Time.) 
OECD's former Director of Social Affairs proposes including an educational entit- 
lement in an integrated social security system which would also embrace recreation 
and retirement rights. 
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DIRECTORIES 


Directory of Adult Education Organisations in Europe. Amersfoort (Netherlands), Euro- 
pean Bureau of Adult Education, Nieuwewegen 4, P.O. Box 367. 

World of Learning 1975-76. 2 vols. London, Europa Publications, 1975. 

Yearbook of International Organisations. Brussels, Union of International Organiza- 
tions, 1976. 


Yearbook of Adult Education. London, National Institute of Adult Education, annually. 


INTERNATIONAL (INCLUDING ADULT EDUCATION) 


African Adult Education Association, Professor Lalage Bown, Adult and General Ex- 
tension Services Unit, Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria (Nigeria). 
Publishes: AAEA Newsletter, Readings in Adult Education, reports. 

Asian South Pacific Bureau of Adult Education. Siva. C. Dutta, Indian Adult Educa- 
tion Association, 17-B Indrapratha Marg, New Delhi (India). 
Publishes: ASPBAE Journal, conference proceedings, reports. 

Centro Latinamericano de Educación de Adultos. Avenida Providencia 2093, Santiago 
(Chile). 

Publishes: information bulletin (in Spanish), bibliographies. 
Council of Europe. Secretariat General, Strasbourg (France). 
Publishes: books, periodicals; contact secretariat for details. 
Reference: ‘Council of Europe’, Sources of Information on European Organizations, 
p. 1-2, London, Department of Education and Science, 1975. 

European Centre for Leisure and Education. Jilska 1, Prague | (Czechoslovakia). 
Publishes: bibliographies, newsletter, Society and Leisure. 

Reference: The European Centre for Leisure and Education, Convergence, Vol. 2, 
No. 4. 1969, p. 74-7. 

International Bureau of Education. Palais Wilson 121 1, Geneva 14 (Switzerland). 
Publishes: Co-operative education abstracting service (with Unesco), Studies, Ex- 
periments and Innovations in Education, Educational Documentation and Information, 
bibliographies. 

Reference: ‘International Bureau of Education’: An International Information Sys- 
tem in Adult Education, Convergence, Vol. 5, No. 3, 1972, p. 86-94. 

International Council for Adult Education. 252 Bloor Street West, Toronto (Canada). 
Publishes: Convergence, newsletter. 

Reference: Margaret Gayfer, “International Council for Adult Education’, Adult 
Leadership, Vol. 23, No. 5, November 1974, p. 130-9. 
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International Council on Correspondence Education. Dr. Borge Holmberg (President), 


Hermods, $205, 10 Malmö (Sweden). 
Publishes: conference proceedings, JCEE Newsletter. 
International Extension College. 8 Shaftesbury Road, Cambridge CB2 2BP (United 
Kingdom). 
Publishes: Annual Report. 
International Federation of Workers’ E 
Vienna (Austria). 
Organization for Economic Co- 
Pascal, 75016 Paris (France). 
Publishes: books, periodicals; contact s 
Reference: ‘Organization for Economic 
Information on International Organizations, pP- 40- 
tion and Science, 1975. ie 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco). 7 Place de 
Fontenoy, 75700 Paris (France). : : 
Publishes: numerous books and periodicals; contact secretariat for details. 
References: Bibliography of Publications Issued by Unesco and Under its Auspices, 
Paris, Unesco, 1973, 385 p.: ‘Unesco’, World of Learning, 1975-76, Vol. 1, p. 1-16, 
London, Europa Publications, 1975; ‘Unesco’s Activities in the Field of Education’, 
Public Examination: Report of the Ci ‘ommonwealth Planning Services, Accra, March 
1973, p. 174-8, London, Commonwealth Secretariat, 1973; What is Unesco?, 8th ed., 


1970, 


‘ducational Associations. OGB, Postfach 155, 
operation and Development (OECD). 2, Rue André- 


ecretariat for details. 
Co-operation and Development’, Sources of 
1, London, Department of Educa- 


LIFELONG EDUCATION 


Agence Nationale pour le Dévelopement de |’Educatio 
Vanne, 92120 Montrouge (France). 
Publishes: Education Permanente. $ 
Association for Continuing Higher Education. c/o Clare 
N. Dartmouth, MA 02747 (United States). 


Publishes; Continuing Higher Education. 
Association for Recurrent Education. Hon. Sec. Dr F. H. Molyneux, c/o School of 


Education, University of Nottingham, University Park, Nottingham NG7 2RD 


(United Kingdom). l a 
Publi å j ional papers. 
ublishes: Newsletter, occasion’ P and Adult Education. 1201 16th St N.W., 


National Association for Public a 
Washi 20036 (United States). ; 
ashington DC 20036 ( lic Continuing and Adult Education, Techniques for Teach- 


Publishes: The Pulse of Pub 
ers of Adults. sad r ; 
aa Education. Syracuse U ity. 
Syracu ty Pu n Continuing y niversity, 
oy scl y ai Syracuse NY 13210 (United States). (Serves as a publishing 
outlet for quality studies in the field of higher adult education). 


n Permanente. 21-23, Rue de la 


nce Thompson, P.O. Box 207, 


blications i 


TIONAL 
Adult Education Association of the United States of America. 810 18th St N.W., 


Washi © 20006 (United States). 
aes Education, Adult Leadership, and AEA Dateline. 


ADULT EDUCATION—NA 
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References: Arthur P. Crabtree, ‘Quo Vadis AEA?’, Adult Leadership, Vol. 23, No. 5, 
November 1974, p. 130-9; Glenn Jensen, ‘The Years Between’, Adult Leadership, 
Vol. 24, No. 1, September 1975, p. 20-2. 

Adult Education Clearing House. Montclair State College, Continuing Education Cen- 
tre, Upper Montclair NJ 07053 (United States). 

Publishes: AEC Newsletter. 

Association Nationale pour la Formation Professionelle des Adultes. 13, Place de Vil- 
liers, 93 Montreuil (France). 

Association of British Correspondence Colleges. 4-7 Chiswell Street, London E.C.1. 
(United Kingdom). 

Australian Association of Adult Education. Box 1346, P.O. Canberra City ACT 2601 
(Australia). 

Publishes: Australian Journal of Adult Education, newsletter. 

Canadian Association for Adult Education. 238 St George Street, Toronto, Ontario 

(Canada). 

Publishes: Continuous Learning. 

Reference: ‘The CAAE: what it is to you?’, Continuous Learning, Vol. 8, No. 6, 
November-December 1969, p. 242-8. 

Council of Adult Education. 256 Flinders Street, Melbourne, Victoria, (Australia 3000). 

Council of National Organizations for Adult Education. 810 18th St N.W., Washing- 
ton DC 20006 (United States). 

Publishes: CNC News. 

Deutscher Volkshochschul-Verband e.V. (German Adult Education Association), 
5300 Bonn-Bad Godesberg, Heerstrasse 100, (Federal Republic of Germany). 
Publishes: Adult Education and Development, Volkshochschule im Westen. 

El Centro de Documentación e Información de Educación de Adultos. Departamento 
de Extensión, Educativo y Cultural, División de Educación de Adultos, Ministerio de 
Educación, Avenida Paez, Villa Alicia, El Paraiso, Caracas (Venezuela). 

ERIC Clearing House on Career Education. Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 
Illinois 60115 (United States). (Formed from the Clearing House on Adult Education 
and the Clearing House on Vocational and Technical Education). 

Publishes: Directory of Resources in Adult Education, literature guides, bibliographies. 
Reference: Alan B. Knox, ‘The ERIC Clearing House’, NUEA Spectator, Vol. 38, 
No. 19, March 1975, p. 17-20. 

Fachbibliothek für Erwachsenbildung. Fachbibliothek für Unterricht und Kunst, A- 
1070 Vienna VII, Mentergasse 11 (Austria). (Austrian Government Library for Adult 
Education.) 

Fédération Suisse pour l'Education des Adultes. Postfach 8057 Zurich, (Switzerland). 
Publishes: Education Permanente. 

Finnish Association of Adult Education Organizations, KVSK, 4 Linga 24, Od 00530 
Helsinki (Finland). 

Indian Adult Education Association. 17-B Indraprastha Marg, New Delhi (India). 
Publishes: Zndian Journal of Adult Education. 

Institut Canadien d’Education des Adultes (ICEA). 506 St Catherine East, Montreal, 
Quebec (Canada). 

Publishes: CEA. Bulletin de Liason. 
Institut National pour la Formation des Adultes. 51 bd de Montmorency, 75016 Paris, 


(France). 
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Institut Obscego Obrazovanija Vzroslych (Adult Education Research Institute). 


Naberegnaja Kutozova 8, Leningrad (U.S.S.R.). 
Japan Society for the Study of Adult Education. Tokyo University, 


(Japan). 
National Council of Adult Education. P.O. Box 12-114, Wellington North, (New Zea- 


land). 
Publishes: Continuing Education in New Zealand. 
35 Queen Anne St, London WIM OBL (United 


National Institute of Adult Education, 
Kingdom). 
Publishes: Adult Education, Bibliography of Adult Education, European Bibliography of 
Adult Education, Research in Adult Education, Studies in Adult Education, Teaching 
Adults, and a yearbook. 
National Multi-Media Centre 
Education Centre, 14 Normal Ave, 
07043 (United States). 
Nigerian National Council for A 
Adult Education, University of Iba 
Osvétovy Ústav v Praze (Institute fo 
gue 2 (Czechoslovakia). 
Scandinavian Adult Education Information Office. Faervergade 27, Vartov, Copen- 
hagen (Denmark). 
Scottish Institute of Adult E 
Kingdom). 
Publishes: Scottish Journa: 


Bunkyo-ko, Tokyo 


for Adult Education. Project Office—Adult Continuing 
Montclair State College, Upper Montclair, NJ 


dult Education. c/o Dr J. T. Okedara, Department of 


dan, Ibadan (Nigeria). 


r Adult Education). Vinohrady, Blanická 4, Pra- 


ducation, 57 Melville Street, Edinburgh, EH3 7HL (United 


lof Adult Education. 


ADULT EDUCATION— UNIVERSITIES 


(Committee for U 


Odeise (Denmark). ; 
ucation. Division of Agricultural Education, IARJ, 


Folkeunivsitetsudvalget niversity Extension Services in Denmark). 
University of Odeise, 5000 

Indian Society for Extension Ed 
New Delhi-12 (India). i 
Publishes: Jndian Journal of Extension Education. 

International Congress of University Adult Education, Dr John Lowe, Department of 
Educational Studies, University of Edinburgh, 11 Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh 
EH8 9JT, (United Kingdom). 

Publishes: newsletter, journal. 

National University Extension ‘Association. 1820 Massachusetts Ave N.W., Washing- 
ton DC 20036 (United States). 

Publishes: Spectator, newsletter, 

Standing Conference of University Teac! 
(SCULTREA). c/o Elizabeth Monkhouse, 


University of London (United Kingdom). 
Publishes: Adult Education Research in Progress, conference papers. 
Universities Council for Adult Education. c/o Professor N. A. Jepson, Department of 


Adult Education, University of Leeds, Leeds 2, (United Kingdom). 


proceedings. 
hing and Research in the Education of Adults 


Department of Extra-mural Studies 
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Adult and Continuing Education Today. Today Publications and News Service, 621 
National Press Building, Washington DC 20045 (United States). 6 p.a. 
Adult Education. Adult Education Association of the United States, 810 18th St N.W., 
Washington DC 20006 (United States). Quarterly. 
Adult Education, National Institute of Adult Education, 35 Queen Anne St, Lon- 
don WIM OBL (United Kingdom). 6 p.a. 
Adult Education and Development. German Adult Education Association, 5300 Bonn- 
Bad Godesberg, Heerstrasse 100 (Federal Republic of Germany). 
Adult Education in Finland. Kansanvalistusseura, Museokatu 18 A.Z., 00100 Helsinki 10 
(Finland). Quarterly. 
Adult Education Information Notes. See: Unesco Adult Education Information Notes. 
Adult Education Now. Institute of Adult Education, University College, P.O. Box 20679, 
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